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PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN AS- 
SOCIATION OF SCHOOLS AND DE- 
PARTMENTS OF JOURNALISM 


FIFTEENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION, UNIVERSITY OF MINNE- 
SOTA, DECEMBER 27 AND 28, 1931 


SECRETARY’S RECORD OF THE CONVENTION 


The annual convention of the American Association of Schools and 
Departments of Journalism was called to order in executive session by 
President Ralph D. Casey (Minnesota) at 7:45 p. m., Sunday, De- 
cember 27, 1931, in the Curtis Hotel, Minneapolis, Minnesota. The 
following member institutions were represented: University of Illinois 
(Lawrence W. Murphy), University of Iowa (F. L. Mott, Fred J. 
Lazell, Edward F. Mason), University of Kansas (Alfred J. Graves), 
Kansas State College (E. T. Keith), Louisiana State University (M. G. 
Osborn), University of Minnesota (Ralph D. Casey, W. P. Kirkwood, ~ 
Kenneth E. Olson, Robert W. Desmond, Thomas F. Barnhart), Uni- 
versity of Nebraska (Gayle C. Walker), Northwestern University 
(Berton J. Ballard), University of Oklahoma (H. H. Herbert), Uni- 
versity of Oregon (Reginald Coggeshall), Pennsylvania State College 
(Franklin Banner), Washington and Lee University (William L. 
Mapel), University of Wisconsin (Willard G. Bleyer, Grant M. Hyde, 
C. R. Bush, W. A. Sumner, Helen M. Patterson). The proxies of 
Ohio State and Stanford were held by Minnesota. The proxy of Syra- 
cuse was held by Louisiana. Of the twenty-three members of the asso- 
ciation, sixteen were represented at the meeting in person or by proxy. 
Columbia, Indiana, Michigan, Missouri, Montana, Texas, and Wash- 
ington were not represented. 

Bleyer (Wisconsin), chairman of the Council on Education for Jour- 
nalism, reported that, in accordance with the request of the executive 
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committee, the council had conducted a referendum vote among the 
members upon the applications of Boston University, the University of 
Georgia, the University of Kentucky, and Marquette University. In 
addition to these four applications, upon which the convention of 1930 
had authorized a referendum, the council also conducted a vote upon 
the application of Butler University, which had previously been before 
the council. In the referendum on the five applications, fifteen of the 
twenty-one eligible members voted. In the vote the University of Ken- 
tucky and Marquette University received a favorable vote of two-thirds 
of the twenty-one members. The report of the council therefore was 
that Kentucky and Marquette had received a sufficient number of votes 
for election to membership. In answer to a question from the floor, 
President Casey ruled that the report of the council did not preclude a 
vote at this session upon the application of Boston University. Murphy 
(Illinois) moved that the University of Kentucky and Marquette Uni- 
versity be elected to membership, without prejudice as to the application 
of Boston University. The motion, seconded by Herbert (Oklahoma), 
was approved, and Kentucky and Marquette were declared elected. 
The representatives of Marquette, J. L. O’Sullivan and Maynard W. 
Brown, who were in the city, were invited to participate in the session. 

Murphy (Illinois) moved that the secretary be instructed to cast the 
ballot of the members in favor of the application of Boston University. 
The motion was declared lost for want of a second. Bleyer (Wiscon- 
sin) moved that the members proceed to vote by ballot on the applica- 
tion of Boston University. In answer to a question Bleyer said that 
the council had no further recommendation to make to the members as 
to Boston’s application. After some discussion the motion, which had 
been seconded by Mott (lowa), was withdrawn. 

The case of the University of Georgia was discussed by Bleyer, who 
stated that the question involved was whether the Henry W. Grady 
School of Journalism fully met the requirement calling for two full- 
time teachers of journalism of professorial rank. He added that it was 
likely that this requirement would be met by Georgia at an early date, 
through the promotion of one of its teachers to the rank of adjunct 
professor. By common consent action on the application of Georgia 
was deferred. 

Bleyer (Wisconsin), reporting for the Council on Education, out- 
lined the qualifications of the departments of journalism of the Univer- 
sity of Colorado, Iowa State College, and Rutgers University, which 
had applied for membership in 1931. He moved that the members 
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present proceed to vote on the applications of these institutions. Presi- 
dent Casey ruled that Marquette would be eligible to vote on this mo- 
tion. Seventeen ballots were cast in the vote, which resulted in the 
unanimous election of Iowa State College. 

The report of the JOURNALISM QUARTERLY for 1931 was submitted 
by Mott (Iowa), editor, as follows: 


FINANCIAL REPORT OF THE JOURNALISM QUARTERLY FOR 1931 


Expenses 
500 copies March number QuarRTERLy (printing, binding and mailing) ....$ 570.00 
525 copies June number QUARTERLY (printing, binding and mailing)... 325.00 


525 copies September number QUARTERLY (printing, binding and mailing) 317.00 
525 copies December number QuARTERLY (printing, binding and mailing) 259.00 



























































Addressing 4.00 
Telegrams and cables 8.90 
Stamps 38.25 
Postage deposits on QUARTERLY 10.00 
Translation 10.50 
300 Bleyer-Allen reprints $ 26.00 
Postage on above 3.84 
Addressing 1.80 
Envelopes 1.75 33.39 
$1,576.04 
Receipts 
$1,576.04 
American Association of Schools and Departments of Jour- 
nalism $500.00 
American Association of Teachers of Journalism...................... 300.00 
American Association of Schools and Departments of Jour- 
nalism 325.00 
Advertising 83.50 
33 Kappa Tau Alpha subscriptions at $2 66.00 
Other non-member subscriptions 51.00 
Library subscriptions 147.00 
Special copies 5.75 1,478.25 
Balance due QUARTERLY $ 97.79 


The cost exceeded that of last year by some two hundred dollars, on account of 
the publication of the complete proceedings of the Boston convention. The ques- 
tion is raised as to whether the association wishes to follow the 1931 precedent in 
that respect for 1932. 

Analysis of the December mailing list shows the following distribution: 








Members 165 
Libraries 61 
Non-members (chiefly members of the A. S. N. E.) 42 





Complimentary and exchange 17 
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Kappa Tau Alpha members 33 

Members of the American Association of Schools and Departments of Jour- 
nalism 21 
Author’s copies 25 
Copies to publishers of books reviewed 14 
378 


A decrease of 17 per cent in member subscriptions was compensated by Kappa 
Tau Alpha additions, and the list stands at almost exactly the same figure given 
for December, 1930. 

The editor desires to express his deep appreciation of the efficient work of 
associate editors and of members who have helped with book reviews, news 
notes, and scholarly contributions. The work of Dr. Casey and his assistance in 
preparing the current bibliography of magazine articles, that of Professor Banner 
in connection with the news department, and the willing response of the many 
capable reviewers deserve the gratitude of the associations. 

It is hoped that the international journalism survey of the year, undertaken 
more or less tentatively in 1931, may come to be a significant contribution in 
later years. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Approved, December 28, 1931: F. L. Mort, Editor. 

Frep J. LAZELL, 

ALFRED J. GRAVES, 

Rosert L. HousMAn, 

LAWRENCE W. Murpuy, 

Auditing Committee. 

Mott raised a question as to what papers, committee reports, and rec- 
ords of business transactions at the annual convention should be pub- 
lished in the JOURNALISM QUARTERLY. After a general discussion of 
the matter, Bleyer (Wisconsin) offered a motion instructing the editor 
to publish the business proceedings in the March issue, in place of the 
book reviews; to publish in full, during the year, provided the nature of 
the material warrants it, the reports of standing or special committees 
embodying the results of research; and to publish in full, in March or 
later, only those convention papers which present the results of research 
comparable in nature with those usually printed in the QUARTERLY, 
omitting the publication at any time of abstracts or texts of papers not 
containing the fruits of research. The motion, seconded by Coggeshall 
(Oregon), was approved. 

At the suggestion of the editor of the QUARTERLY, several features of 
the magazine, such as the bibliography of articles on journalism, the 
book reviews, and the news notes, were discussed by various members. 
This discussion, from which no formal action resulted, was mainly for 
the guidance of the editor in determining the policies of the magazine. 
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O’Sullivan (Marquette) moved that the association go on record as 
enthusiastically approving the conduct of the JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 
under the editorship of Dr. Mott and requesting that he consent to 
serve again in that capacity during the coming year. The motion, sec- 
onded by Banner (Pennsylvania State), was approved. 

President Casey announced the appointment of convention commit- 
tees as follows: Auditing, Lazell (Iowa), Graves (Kansas), Housman 
(Montana), Murphy (Illinois) ; nominations and place of meeting, 
Cooper (Columbia), Banner (Pennsylvania State), Mapel (Washing- 
ton and Lee), Osborn (Louisiana) ; resolutions, Hyde (Wisconsin), 
Keith (Kansas State), Nash (Missouri), Walker (Nebraska). 

The executive session was then adjourned. 

The session on Monday, December 28, was called to order at 9:30 
a. m. by President Casey. Besides the institutions represented at the 
session on Sunday evening, the following members had representatives 
in attendance: Columbia University (Charles P. Cooper, Allen S. 
Will), University of Missouri (Vernon Nash), State University of 
Montana (Robert L. Housman). Newly elected members were repre- 
sented as follows: Iowa State College (Blair Converse, Mitchell V. 
Charnley, Richard W. Beckman), Marquette University (J. L. O’Sul- 
livan, Maynard W. Brown). Member institutions represented by addi- 
tional faculty members were: Illinois (O. C. Leiter, F. S. Siebert, 
Burrus S. Dickinson, J. R. Heitman), Louisiana (Marcus M. Wilker- 
son), Minnesota (Edwin H. Ford, Fred L. Kildow), Nebraska (R. P. 
Crawford), Northwestern (George H. Gallup), Oklahoma (John H. 
Casey), Wisconsin (Ralph O. Nafziger). Member institutions not 
represented were Indiana, Michigan, Texas, Washington, and Ken- 
tucky (newly elected). Besides the forty-three representatives of mem- 
ber institutions in attendance, a considerable number of other interested 
persons were present. 

Osborn (Louisiana) moved that the minutes of the 1930 convention, 
as they appear in the March, 1931, number of the JouRNALISM QuAR- 
TERLY, be approved. The motion, seconded by Walker (Nebraska), 
was approved. 

President Casey read a telegram from Fred Fuller Shedd, president 
of the American Society of Newspaper Editors and chairman of the 
joint committee on codperation between newspapers and schools of jour- 
nalism, as follows: 


Critical developments call me back from my western trip and make it impos- 
sible for me to leave my desk. Please assure the association and the members of 
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the joint committee that my interest in the work of education for journalism has 
abated in no particular, and I regret interference with my plans. We have been 
making an effort to enlist newspaper publishers in our undertaking of coéper- 
ation with the two editorial organizations, and are hopeful that before long there 
will be a complete line-up with which we can inaugurate the survey we have 
proposed. The business situation has operated against such a step during the 
past six months, but interest has not been lost, and efforts should continue. Each 
member of your two associations can do the best service by seeking to engage the 
interest of newspaper publishers as well as editors within your several territories. 
Coédperation between individual schools and the newspapers of their field is the 
surest kind of building for progress. If there is a concerted effort of this kind, 
action at the next meeting of publishers may reasonably be expected. Personally 
I will neglect no possible opportunity for service. 


The telegram was referred to the joint committee for appropriate 
action and to the resolutions committee as the basis of an expression of 
attitude by the association. 

President Casey read his address on “Journalism, Technical Training, 
and the Social Sciences,” in which he made specific recommendations re- 
lating to an enlargement of the membership and functions of the execu- 
tive committee, the stimulation and organization of research in journal- 
ism, the expansion of the committee on the JOURNALISM QUARTERLY to 
a committee on publications with added duties, plans for the improve- 
ment of teaching personnel, and ways and means of creating more effec- 
tively organized background courses, with a careful correlation of jour- 
nalism and background courses.! 


The appointment of Everett W. Smith (Stanford) as a member of 
the committee on the JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, succeeding J. W. Cun- 
liffe, Columbia, resigned, was announced by the President. This was 
a joint appointment by the presidents of the two associations. 

The report of a special committee for the interchange of journalism 
instructors and for the arrangement of lectures by American and Euro- 
pean teachers and editors was presented by Banner (Pennsylvania 
State), chairman, who with F. L. Mott (Iowa), Roscoe B. Ellard 
(Missouri), H. F. Harrington (Northwestern), and Walter B. Pitkin 
(Columbia) constituted the committee as appointed by President Casey. 
The committee report consisted of a discussion of the possibilities and 
difficulties of projects meeting these two needs, and concluded with the 
presentation of two recommendations, as follows: 


The committee recommends that a placement interchange bureau be established 
as a service department of the association. (1) That its duties be as follows: (a) 


1 See page 31 of this issue for full text. 
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To assist in arranging for the interchange of instructors between the schools of 
the association by providing a central office headed by a member of the associ- 
ation who would be kept informed of any instructor’s interest in making such a 
change. (b) To provide an interchange of our instructors with those of foreign 
schools when such is found feasible. (c) To act as a placement bureau to obtain 
positions on the staffs of member schools and departments of the association either 
for the graduates of the schools or for instructors already employed on our staffs 
who are seeking a change. (2) That the bureau consist of four men, one from 
the eastern coast states, one from the north Middle West, one from the south 
Middle West, and one from the far western states, members to be appointed by 
the president for a one-year term. The director of the bureau would be in 
charge of all correspondence and arrangements but would be assisted by advice 
and information from his three assistants concerning possible vacancies on the 
staffs in his district, the capability of the men to be placed, and other helpful 
information. 

The committee further recommends that a lecture bureau be established as an 
additional service division of the association. (1) That its duties be as follows: 
(a) To arrange for limited lecture trips among the schools by American editors 
and publishers, within certain prescribed districts. (b) To provide similar 
speaking tours for foreign professional lecturers of international prominence. (c) 
To encourage schools to invite local editors to speak to their students. (d) To 
arrange for occasional lectures by European instructors in journalism. (2) That 
the bureau be made up of four men from each of the districts mentioned above 
and appointed by the president for the term of one year. The director of the 
bureau would obtain very valuable help from his three assistants since most of 
the lecture programs would have to be arranged by them in their particular dis- 
tricts, especially those lectures to be given by busy newspaper editors and pub- 
lishers. The director would send out occasional mimeographed sheets to mem- 
bers giving a list of foreign and American lecturers who would be available in 
their districts. 

The committee feels that if these two bureaus are set in operation the American 
Association of Schools and Departments of Journalism may materially increase 
its service as an organization to individual members. 


Housman (Montana) moved that the recommendation for the estab- 
lishment of a placement interchange bureau by the association be 
adopted. The motion, seconded by Hyde (Wisconsin), was approved. 
President Casey suggested that this bureau and the committee on teach- 
ing personnel, proposed in his annual address, might well be combined, 
since they would have related purposes. 

Mott (Iowa) moved that the association make plans for the estab- 
lishment of a lecture bureau, under the direction of the executive com- 
mittee. The motion, seconded by Osborn (Louisiana), was approved. 

Bleyer (Wisconsin), member of the association’s committee on co- 
operation between newspapers and schools of journalism, gave a report 
of a meeting of the joint committee in Cleveland, Ohio, on April 4, 
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1931, at which was approved a statement embodying an amended form 
of the Principles and Standards of Education for Journalism, adopted 
on December 30, 1924, by this association and the American Association 
of Teachers of Journalism. The revised form of the “Principles and 
Standards” is as follows: 


Because of the importance of newspapers and periodicals to society and govern- 
ment, adequate preparation is as necessary for all persons who desire to engage 
in journalism as it is for those who intend to practice law or medicine. No 
other profession has a more vital relation to the welfare of society and to the 
success of democratic government than has journalism. No other profession re- 
quires a wider range of knowledge or greater ability to apply such knowledge to 
current events and problems than does journalism. Adequate preparation for 
journalism, therefore, must be sufficiently broad in scope to familiarize the future 
journalist with the important fields of knowledge, and sufficiently practical to 
show the application of the knowledge to the practice of journalism. 

Under present conditions the best means of acquiring this essential knowledge 
and of learning its application is a four-year course of study in a college or 
university, including such subjects as history, economics, government and politics, 
sociology, literature and language, natural science, psychology, and philosophy. 
Not merely acquisition of knowledge but encouragement to independent thinking 
and fearless search for truth should be the purpose of all courses in preparation 
for the profession of journalism. Instruction in all subjects in the curriculum 
should be vitalized by research and contact with current developments, on the 
part of instructors. 

Preparation for journalism should also include instruction and training in the 
practice of journalism, and consideration of the responsibility of the journalist to 
society. All instruction in journalism should be based on a recognition of the 
function of the newspaper and other publications in society and government and 
should not be concerned merely with developing proficiency in journalistic tech- 
nique. The aims and methods of instruction should not be those of trade schools, 
but should be of the same standard as those of other professional schools and 
colleges. 

Since a liberal education is recognized as essential for the journalist, the 
amount of instruction in the practice of journalism should not constitute so large 
a part of the four-year course as to exclude courses in other essential subjects. 
Although courses in the technique of journalism will naturally be concentrated in 
the last two years of the four-year course, students in these years should also 
have the opportunity to pursue advanced work in such subjects as economics, 
government and politics, history, and literature. 

In all courses in journalism, as in courses in other subjects, instruction should 
be given by teachers with adequate professional preparation. The American As- 
sociation of Teachers of Journalism has defined the minimum of professional 
preparation required as follows: “That it shall be a requisite for teachers of full 
professorial rank newly appointed after July 1, 1929, to give instruction in pro- 
fessional journalism that they shall have a minimum of five years’ adequate ex- 
perience in the field or fields in which they are to give instruction and that 
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teachers of less than professorial rank thus employed shall have a minimum of 
two years’ experience of the same kind.” Moreover, instruction in journalism 
should be vitalized by contact with current journalistic conditions, on the part of 
instructors. 


A supplementary resolution adopted at the Cleveland meeting recom- 
mended to the four parent organizations that the joint committee be 
made permanent. A further recommendation to the editorial organiza- 
tions urged their support of a request that the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching or some other similar organization make 
a survey of the standards and methods of the schools of journalism and 
of the requirements of newspapers in relation to education for journal- 
ism. At its meeting in Washington, D. C., on April 16-18, 1931, the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors adopted resolutions indorsing 
the plan of codperation and directing its officers to continue the effort 
to obtain a comprehensive survey. The National Editorial Association, 
at its annual meeting in Atlanta, Georgia, on June 1—4, 1931, adopted a 
resolution in favor of continued coéperation in the movement represented 
by the joint committee. An effort is to be made by the committee to 
obtain the codperation of the American Newspaper Publishers’ Associ- 
ation and possibly several regional press associations. 

Bleyer moved the adoption of the report as presented, including the 
changes in the wording of the “Principles and Standards of Education 
for Journalism,” as agreed upon by the joint committee. The motion, 
seconded by Osborn (Louisiana), was approved. 

After a discussion of the need of a wider dissemination of informa- 
tion as to policies and methods followed in schools of journalism, 
Murphy (Illinois) moved that the joint committee be asked to send 
copies of the “Principles and Standards” to leading newspaper editors 
in the country, with a request for crticism of them, to the end that men 
in important positions may be afforded a better knowledge of the work 
being carried on by the schools. The motion, seconded by Osborn 
(Louisiana), was approved. Hyde (Wisconsin) moved that members 
of the association be asked to take advantage of opportunities to bring 
the “Principles and Standards” to the attention of press associations in 
their respective states, urging, whenever practicable, that the document 
be officially indorsed. The motion, seconded by Murphy (Illinois), 
was approved. Murphy (Illinois) moved that the present committee 
be continued without change in personnel. The motion, seconded by 
Osborn (Louisiana), was approved. 

The annual report of the secretary-treasurer was presented by Her- 


bert (Oklahoma), as follows: 
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The report of the secretary-treasurer, by constitutional provision, falls under 
three heads: (1) the work of the association; (2) the meetings and action of the 
executive committee; (3) the receipts and expenditures during the year. This 
report will follow the specified arrangement. 

1. The work of the association is mainly conducted in five different channels: 
(a) The officers and the executive committee, who carry out the will of the asso- 
ciation as expressed in convention from year to year; (b) the JouRNALIsM QuAR- 
TERLY, under the direction of a committee and an editorial board; (c) the Coun- 
cil on Education for Journalism, which has the duty, among other obligations, of 
examining the claims of applicants for membership; (d) the Council on Research 
in Journalism, which promotes and surveys the investigative activities of mem- 
_ bers; (e) the committee on codperation with newspapers, whose work is done as 
. a part of the larger joint committee. The fact that these agencies, with the 
exception of the executive committee, make their own reports relieves the secre- 
tary-treasurer of the duty. 

2. As to the work of the executive committee, a brief report will suffice. 
Only one meeting was held in the year. It came at the close of the 1930 conven- 
tion, and resulted in a request to Dr. Bleyer to conduct a referendum on the 
applications for membership of the four institutions not elected at that conven- 
tion. The result of that referendum has been reported at this convention. 

Other actions taken by the executive committee include the following: (a) 
Authorization to the editor of the JouURNALISM QUARTERLY to publish the pro- 
ceedings of the 1930 conventions as a part of, rather than as a supplement to, 
the March issue of the magazine; (b) the authorization of an expenditure of 
$33.39 for the printing and circulation of reprints containing the convention 
addresses of Dean Allen and Dr. Bleyer; (c) the authorization of an expend- 
iture of $43.36 as reimbursement to Dr. Bleyer for traveling expenses incurred in 
attending the meeting of the joint committee in Cleveland in April; (d) ap- 
proval of three proposed amendments to the association constitution to be sub- 
mitted for action at this convention. 


3. FINANCIAL REPORT FOR 1931 


























Receipts 
Balance shown by 1930 report $962.90 
Interest earned to January 1, 1931 13.52 
Butler University contribution to QUARTERLY 100.00 
1930 membership dues, Stanford and Syracuse. 40.00 
1931 membership dues, twenty-two members 440.00 
Washington and Lee University contribution to QUARTERLY... 10.00 
Interest earned to July 1, 1931 14.88 $1,581.30 
Expenditures 
1931 
Mar. 20 F. L. Mott, QUARTERLY appropriation $500.00 
Mar. 20 Transcript-Enterprise Publishing Co., stationery........ 11.00 
Mar. 21 H. H. Herbert, postage and telegram 1.00 
Apr. 17 Ralph D. Casey, telephone and telegrams................... 9.24 
June 19 Willard G. Bleyer, expenses on trip to Cleveland...... 43.36 
Oct. 15 F. L. Mott, QUARTERLY appropriation 325.00 
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Dec. 27 Ralph D. Casey, postage on convention announcements 12.00 
Dec. 27 F. L. Mott, half of cost of convention programs.......... 8.00 909.60 





Balance on hand, December 28, 1931 $ 671.70 


(Dues from Syracuse not received at the time this report was prepared.) 
Account with JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 1931 
Due the QuarTERLY for balance unpaid from year 1930............. $405.00 
Receipts from special contributions to support of QUARTERLY.... 110.00 
Customary grant of $80 per issue to support of QUARTERLY........ 320.00 $ 835.00 
1931 
Mar. 20 Paid F. L. Mott on JOURNALISM QUARTERLY account 500.00 
Oct. 15 Paid F. L. Mott on JouRNALISM QUARTERLY account 325.00 825.00 


*Balance unpaid, December 28, 1931 $ 10.00 

*In this statement no account is taken of an indeterminate authorization to the 

executive committee by the association at its 1930 convention to expend addi- 

tional funds for the publication of the proceedings of the 1930 conventions as a 

part of the March issue of the JOURNALISM QUARTERLY. It was not found neces- 
sary to act on this authorization. 





H. H. Herpert, Secretary-Treasurer, 1931. 
Approved, December 28, 1931: 
Frep J. LAZELL, 
ALFRED J. GRAVES, 
Rosert L. HousMAn, 
LAWRENCE W. Murpuy, 
Auditing Committee. 


PROPOSED BUDGET FOR 1932 
Estimated Receipts 























On hand, January 1, 1932 $671.70 

1931 dues unpaid (Syracuse) 20.00 

Interest to be earned 15.00 

1932 dues of twenty-three members 460.00 $1,166.70 

Estimated Expenditures 

Balance due on JOURNALISM QUARTERLY account $ 10.00 

1932 customary grant to JOURNALISM QUARTERLY..................-.-..-.- 320.00 

Current expenses of the association, 1932 100.00 

Special objects authorized by 1931 convention 200.00 630.00 
Estimated balance on hand, December 31, 1932 $ 536.70 





Lazell (Iowa) reported for the auditing committee that it had exam- 
ined the financial reports of the secretary-treasurer and of the editor of 
the JOURNALISM QUARTERLY and had found them to be correct and in 
good order. Will (Columbia) moved that the report of the auditing 
committee be accepted. The motion, seconded by Banner (Pennsyl- 
vania State), was approved. 
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Bleyer (Wisconsin) suggested that the resolutions committee take 
under advisement the formulation of an expression of the association’s 
attitude on the question of academic freedom. ‘The chair referred the 
matter to the committee. 

President Casey presented for consideration three proposed amend- 
ments to the constitution, which had been suggested by him, drafted by 
the secretary-treasurer, and approved by the executive committee for 
submission at this convention. 

Amendment 1 was read, as follows: 


Amend Article 4, Section 1, by substituting the following: “Section 1. The 
officers of this association shall be a president, a vice-president, and a secretary- 
treasurer. These three officers, together with the editor of the JouRNALIsM QuAR- 
TERLY and the person who last served as president, shall constitute the executive 
committee. Vacancies on the executive committee may be filled by the remaining 
members of the committee.” 


Lazell (lowa) moved that Amendment 1 be adopted. The motion, 
seconded by Mapel (Washington and Lee), was unanimously approved. 
Amendment 2 was read, as follows: 


Amend Article 4 by adding a new section, to be known as Section 5, as follows: 
“Section 5. The association shall also elect a Council on Research in Journalism 
consisting of five members to be chosen from the representatives of the institu- 
tions holding membership in this association, but not more than one member shall 
be elected from one institution. One member of the council shall be elected at the 
annual meeting of this association and shall hold office for five years or until his 
successor is chosen. From the original membership of the council one member 
shall be chosen by lot for retirement each year, until the order of rotation of the 


five terms is established. The council shall choose one of its members as chair- 
man.” 


Osborn (Louisiana) moved that Amendment 2 be adopted. The 
motion, seconded by Will (Columbia), was unanimously approved. 
Amendment 3 was read, as follows: 


Amend Article 4 by adding a new section, to be known as Section 6, as follows: 
“Section 6. The president of this association, during his term of office, shall be, 
ex officio, a member of the Council on Education for Journalism and the Council 
on Research in Journalism.” 


Mapel (Washington and Lee) moved that Amendment 3 be adopted. 


The motion, seconded by Cooper (Columbia), was unanimously ap- 
proved. 


Cooper (Columbia) requested reconsideration of the action of the 
association at the executive session on December 27 by which Rutgers 
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University failed of election to membership. His motion that Rutgers 
be admitted to membership was declared lost for want of a second. 
Mapel (Washington and Lee) moved that the association go into execu- 
tive session to consider this matter, inviting Dr. Allen S. Will, as the 
representative of Rutgers, to make a statement of the case. The mo- 
tion, seconded by Murphy (Illinois), was approved. 

The association went into executive session, After a statement by 
Dr. Will, Cooper (Columbia) moved that the association reconsider the 
vote on Rutgers with a view, in case the motion should pass, to proceed- 
ing with a ballot on the application of that institution. The motion, 
seconded by Murphy (Illinois), was approved. Bleyer (Wisconsin), as 
chairman of the Council on Education, stated that the council had no 
recommendation to make as to Rutgers. The question involved, he said, 
was whether the professorial members of the Rutgers staff were to be 
regarded as being on a full-time basis. On the vote, which was then 
taken, Rutgers failed of election. Bleyer, calling attention to the fact 
that only sixteen votes were cast in the balloting and that several votes 
were by proxy, moved that the association, as soon as may be practicable, 
conduct a referendum vote on Rutgers, with a complete statement as to 
the qualifications of the institution for membership. ‘The motion, sec- 
onded by Walker (Nebraska), was approved. 

The executive session was then adjourned. At a luncheon meeting of 
the association, immediately afterward, at which President Casey acted 
as chairman, Berton J. Ballard (Northwestern) gave a discussion of 
“Contemporary Thought as a Course in Journalism.” 

The convention was called to order at 2:15 p. m. by President Casey. 
George H. Gallup (Northwestern) presented a paper on “Findings and 
Techniques in Recent Reader-Interest Surveys of Newspapers and 
Magazines.” H.H. Herbert (Oklahoma) read a paper on “The Earn- 
ings of Persons with University Training in Journalism.” Brown 
(Marquette) suggested, after the reading of this paper, that other 
schools should gather and compile data as to the earnings of their stu- 
dents, as evidence of the value of education in journalism. The chair 
referred this suggestion to the resolutions committee. 

Ralph L. Crosman (University of Colorado) sought consideration of 
his request for a referendum on the application of Colorado for mem- 
bership in the association. John E. Drewry (University of Georgia) 
asked for similar consideration on the application which he had sub- 
mitted. Bleyer (Wisconsin) moved that the applications of Colorado 
and Georgia be submitted to a referendum vote at the same time that 
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the application of Rutgers is to be balloted upon. The motion, seconded 
by Osborn (Louisiana), was approved. Will (Columbia) moved that 
the application of Butler University be included in the referendum. 
The motion was not seconded. Will then amended his original motion 
to provide that the referendum be taken not later than January 10, 
1932. This motion was declared lost for want of a second. 

President Casey relinquished the chair to Lazell (Iowa). Osborn 
(Louisiana) introduced his colleague, Marcus M. Wilkerson (Louisi- 
ana), who read a paper on “The Press and the Spanish-American 
War.”? W. A. Sumner (Wisconsin) read a research report on “Read- 
ing Interests and Buying Habits of Village and Farm Readers.” Presi- 
dent Casey then resumed the chair. 

Mott (lowa), in the absence of Allen (Oregon), chairman of the 
Council on Research in Journalism, presented the report of the Coun- 
cil.8 

After a discussion of the need of funds for adequately financing the 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, Osborn (Louisiana) moved that the execu- 
tive committee be authorized to appropriate necessary funds for the 
maintenance of the magazine. The motion, seconded by Bleyer (Wis- 
consin), was approved. Bleyer moved that the association appropriate 
not to exceed $50 to provide for the biennial survey of research in 
progress by teachers of journalism. The motion, seconded by Lazell 
(lowa), was approved. 


Hyde (Wisconsin) presented the report of the resolutions committee, 
as follows: 


(1) Resolved, that the Association express its appreciation of the hospitality 
extended to it by the University of Minnesota, by Dean J. B. Johnston, dean of 
the College of Science, Literature, and the Arts, by Professor Ralph D. Casey, 
chairman of the Department of Journalism, by Messrs. Thomas F. Barnhart, 
Robert W. Desmond, Edwin H. Ford, Fred L. Kildow, W. P. Kirkwood, Kenneth 
E. Olson, Thomas E. Steward, and other members of the local committee. The 
association also desires to thank the Minneapolis Tribune for its graciousness in 
providing a theater party for the entertainment of all members of the organiza- 
tion, and, furthermore, to thank all the newspapers of the Twin Cities for the 
friendly news treatment accorded to the convention. 

(2) Resolved, that the Association thank President Casey for his faithful 
services during the past year, for the time and effort he has devoted to preparing 
for this convention, and for the careful analysis of the problems of the Associ- 
ation which he has presented in his presidential address. 


2 This paper will be published in the QUARTERLY for June. 


3 See page 60 of this issue for full text. 
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{3) Resolved, that the Association congratulate Professor Frank L. Mott on 
his success in maintaining the high standard of excellence which he set for him- 
self as editor of the QUARTERLY; in view of the exceptional difficulties involved 
and of the unusual amounts of time and effort required in this task, the Associ- 
ation desires to record again its special appreciation of his work. 

(4) Resolved, that the Association again thank its secretary-treasurer, Pro- 
fessor H. H. Herbert, for his efficient and valuable services during the past year. 

(5) Resolved, that the Association express its conviction that the accomplish- 
ments of its joint committee (with the American Society of Newspaper Editors, 
the National Editorial Association, and the American Association of Teachers of 
Journalism) constitute a most significant forward step in education for journal- 
ism; and especially it desires to express its appreciation of the vision, initiative, 
and enthusiastic efforts of Fred Fuller Shedd, chairman of the joint committee, 
in carrying the project through to its present promising status. It is the earnest 
hope that this same coéperative spirit may be extended further among the na- 
tional and local newspaper organizations during the ensuing year. 

(6) Whereas, the acid test of the success of schools and departments of jour- 
nalism is the performance of its graduates, 

Resolved, that this association urge its member schools and departments to 
prepare regular reports of the positions held by its graduates, and that these be 
collected and analyzed by the Association at certain regular intervals. We be- 
lieve that such a record would constitute the most effective evidence to those who 
are inclined to doubt the practicality and desirability of our work. 

(7) Resolved, that the Association authorize its executive committee to in- 
struct the Council on Research to undertake the following activities: (a) To 
study how best to establish contacts with the Social Science Research Council and 
the research bureaus of journalistic organizations; (b) to propose programs of 
research in the several fields of journalism; (c) to emphasize the importance of 
the universities as centers of journalistic research. 

(8) Resolved, that the Association enlarge the powers of the committee on the 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY and rename it the committee on publications, authorized 
(a) to advise on the scope of the QUARTERLY, (b) to make plans for the publica- 
tion of important research monographs, and (c) to plan the distribution of im- 
portant research reports. 

(9) Resolved, that the Association create a committee on personnel with 
authority to bring in recommendations on the training and equipment of future 
journalism instructors. 

(10) Resolved, that the Association authorize the Council on Education for 
Journalism to discover ways and means for creating more effectively organized 
background courses and a more careful correlation of journalism and back- 
ground courses. 

(11) Whereas, students in schools and departments of journalism have spe- 
cial need for adequate and impartial instruction in the many controversial ques- 
tions in present-day social, political, and economic life, 

Resolved, that this Association deplore any interference with academic freedom 
by any agency, and pledge its support to other organizations that are working for 
the protection of free and untrammeled instruction. 


A motion by Hyde, seconded by Lazell (Iowa), to adopt the first 
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four resolutions was approved. A motion by Hyde, seconded by Osborn 
(Louisiana), to adopt the fifth resolution was approved. A motion by 
Hyde, seconded by Murphy (Illinois), to adopt the sixth resolution 
was approved. A motion by Hyde, seconded by Mott (Iowa), to adopt 
the seventh resolution was approved. A motion by Hyde, seconded by 
Graves (Kansas), to adopt the eighth resolution was approved. A mo- 
tion by Hyde, seconded by Lazell (Iowa), to adopt the ninth resolution 
was approved. A motion by Hyde, seconded by Mapel (Washington 
and Lee), to adopt the tenth resolution was approved. A motion by 
Hyde, seconded by Murphy (Illinois), to adopt the eleventh resolution 
was approved. In connection with the eleventh resolution, Murphy 
(Illinois) suggested that a committee be created to look into cases of 
alleged violation of academic freedom and report on them to the associ- 
ation. No action was taken on this proposal. 

Cooper (Columbia) presented the report of the committee on nomi- 
nations and place of meeting. The committee, after consultation with a 
committee of the American Association of Teachers of Journalism, rec- 
ommended that the 1932 convention be held at Washington and Lee 
University, Lexington, Virginia, with the Lee School of Journalism as 
host. A motion by Cooper, seconded by Mott (Iowa), to adopt the 
report of the committee was approved. Cooper presented the following 
nominations for officers for the ensuing year: President, Iowa (Fred J. 
Lazell) ; vice-president, Washington (Vernon McKenzie) ; secretary- 
treasurer, Oklahoma (H. H. Herbert). A motion by Cooper, seconded 
by Coggeshall (Oregon), instructing the secretary to cast a unanimous 
ballot for these officers was approved. Cooper presented the nomination 
of Stanford (Everett W. Smith) for a five-year term as a member of 
the Council on Education, succeeding Columbia (Charles P. Cooper), 
whose term had actually expired in 1930. A motion by Cooper, sec- 
onded by Osborn (Louisiana), instructing the secretary to cast a unani- 
mous ballot for the nominee was approved. Cooper presented the 
nomination of Pennsylvania State (Franklin Banner) for a five-year 
term as a member of the Council on Research, succeeding Wisconsin 
(Willard G. Bleyer), whose name had been withdrawn by lot for re- 
tirement. A motion by Cooper, seconded by Mott (Iowa), instructing 
the secretary to cast a unanimous ballot for the nominee was approved. 

The convention was then adjourned. 

In the evening of December 28, members of the association and their 
ladies were guests of the Minneapolis Tribune at a theater party at the 
performance of “Tomorrow and Tomorrow,” by Philip Barry, at the 
Metropolitan Theater, under the direction of the Theater Guild. 

H. H. Herpert, Secretary-Treasurer, 1931. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS 
OF JOURNALISM 


TWENTIETH ANNUAL CONVENTION, UNIVERSITY OF 
MINNESOTA, DECEMBER 29 AND 30, 1931 


SECRETARY’S RECORD OF THE CONVENTION 


With the Department of Journalism of the University of Minnesota 
as host, the American Association of Teachers of Journalism held its 
twentieth annual convention in Minneapolis, Minnesota, on December 
29 and 30, 1931. Convention headquarters were at the Curtis Hotel, 
where the sessions on December 29 were held. The sessions on De- 
cember 30 were held in the Great Hall of the University of Minnesota 
Y. M. C. A. The convention surpassed that of 1930. Sixty-seven 
college teachers of journalism representing twenty-two states and thirty- 
eight institutions were present. Four high school teachers of journalism 
registered. Six men representing newspapers, the specialized press, and 
the National Editorial Association were present. 

The opening session was called to order at 10:25 a. m., on Tuesday, 
December 29, by President Lawrence W. Murphy (Illinois) who an- 
nounced the appointment of the following convention committees: 
Auditing, A. A. Applegate (South Dakota State), Maynard W. Brown 
(Marquette), W. Emerson Reck (Midland) ; nominations and place of 
meeting, Gayle C. Walker (Nebraska), John E. Drewry (Georgia), 
Alfred J. Graves (Kansas), J. L. O’Sullivan (Marquette) ; resolutions, 
F. E. Bump, Jr. (North Dakota), Richard W. Beckman (Iowa State), 
W. A. Sumner (Wisconsin). Mitchell V. Charnley (Iowa State), at 
President Murphy’s request, acted as convention secretary. 

President Murphy read his presidential address, in which he surveyed 
the development of collegiate instruction in journalism and pointed out 
present trends in the field of teaching professional and non-professional 
courses.* 

Gayle C. Walker (Nebraska), reporting for the committee on nomi- 
nations and place of meeting, submitted a report recommending that the 
next convention be held on December 29 and 30, 1932, at Washington 
and Lee University, Lexington, Virginia, with the Lee School of Jour- 


“See page 46 of this issue for full text. 
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nalism as host. He moved the adoption of the report. The motion was 
seconded and carried. 

O. C. Leiter (Illinois) presented the report of President Murphy’s 
committee on recent criticisms of schools of journalism. The committee 
consisted of Leiter, chairman, Charles P. Cooper (Columbia), Fred J. 
Lazell (Iowa), Dr. Helen O. Mahin (Kansas), Fred Fuller Shedd 
(Pennsylvania State), John O. Simmons (Syracuse), Everett W. Smith 
(Stanford), and Elmo Scott Watson (Northwestern). 

The morning session was adjourned at 12:10 o'clock. 

The afternoon session was called to order at 2:05 o’clock with Ken- 
neth E. Olson (Minnesota) in the chair. George B. Dolliver, of the 
Battle Creek (Mich.) Moon-Journal, past president of the National 
Editorial Association, and member of the joint committee on codpera- 
tion between newspapers and schools of journalism, addressed the con- 
vention on the work of the committee, pointing out that the traditional 
unfavorable attitude of practicing newspaper men toward products of 
the schools is gradually changing. He said that the National Editorial 
Association is deeply interested in the problems of journalistic teaching 
and in bringing about improved relations between the newspapers and 
the schools. 

John E. Drewry (Georgia), chairman of the association’s committee 
on codperation with newspapers, presented a report summarizing the 
activities of the joint committee on codperation in adopting a declara- 
tion of principles affecting educa*ion for journalism, and in obtaining 
the support of the American Society of Newspaper Editors and the 
National Editorial Association in the movement to make the committee 
a permanent organization having as one of its immediate objects the 
undertaking of a nation-wide survey of the conditions surrounding edu- 
cation for journalism and the demands upon, and opportunities for, 
students trained in the schools.5 Franklin Banner (Pennsylvania 
State), also a member of the joint committee, urged journalism teachers 
to appeal directly to publishers in their districts to enter into more effec- 
tive codperation with the schools. Allen S. Will (Columbia and Rut- 
gers), a third member of the association’s committee, added his indorse- 
ment to the reports given by Drewry and Banner. 

Drewry moved that the association make its committee permanent, in 
conformity with the continuing basis of the committee of the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors and the National Editorial Association. 


5 See JOURNALISM QuARTERLY, Vol. VIII, pp. 305-306 (June, 1931), for the 
Cleveland resolutions of the Joint Committee. 
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Will seconded the motion. Murphy (Illinois) moved to amend the 
motion to provide that the joint committee be given authorization by 
this association to constitute itself at any time as a permanent council 
with an enlarged membership to be chosen by the council. The amend- 
ment was seconded and carried. The amended motion was then 
adopted. Banner urged that teachers write to Fred Fuller Shedd, 
chairman of the joint committee, at Pennsylvania State College, report- 
ing any progress made in gaining the aid of publishers in the codpera- 
tive movement. 

Edward F. Mason (Iowa) read a paper, “Proper Correlations in 
Journalistic Curricula,” in which he advocated a re-examination of the 
organization of the content of courses of study in journalism.® 

A. F. Henning (Southern Methodist University) read a paper, “A 
Uniform Libel Law for the United States,” urging the drafting of a 
model statute for submission to all the state legislatures. Brief remarks 
on this paper were made by F. S. Siebert (Illinois). 

The convention took a recess at 3:30 p. m., and was again called to 
order at 4 o’clock by Kenneth E. Olson (Minnesota). H. B. Rath- 
bone (New York University) presented the report of the president’s 
committee on text and reference book needs in schools of government. 
The committee consisted of Rathbone, chairman, Bristow Adams (Cor- 
nell), A. F. Henning (Southern Methodist), J. Rion McKissick 
(South Carolina), F. L. Mott (Iowa), C. E. Rogers (Kansas State), 
Gayle C. Walker (Nebraska), and Walter Williams (Missouri). 

President Murphy resumed the chair. Ralph L. Crosman (Colo- 
rado) and Blair Converse (Iowa State) read papers on “Experiments 
in the Teaching of Reporting,” outlining some of the methods in use in 
their institutions. Fred J. Lazell (Iowa), Joseph H. Mader, Jr. 
(North Dakota), Edward F. Mason (Iowa), F. E. Bump, Jr. (North 
Dakota), A. F. Henning (Southern Methodist), Crosman, Converse, 
and others participated in a discussion of the topic. 

The afternoon session was adjourned at 5:45 o'clock. 

Following the afternoon session members of the national executive 
council and chapter advisers of Kappa Tau Alpha, national fraternity 
honoring scholarship in journalism, held a meeting for the transaction 
of business. 

On Tuesday evening members of the association and their ladies were 
guests of the University of Minnesota at a dinner at the Curtis Hotel. 


® See page 69 of this issue for full text. 
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Ralph D. Casey (Minnesota) presided as toastmaster. The speakers 
were James C. Lawrence, dean of administration of the University of 
Minnesota, whose subject was “The Place of the Newspaper in Schools 
of Journalism”; George B. Dolliver, publisher of the Battle Creek 
(Mich.) Moon-Journal, who discussed ““What You Expect from Your 
Newspaper”; and Charles R. Butler, co-publisher of the Mankato 
(Minn.) Free Press, who delivered an address on “Recent Economic 
Trends in Newspaper Publishing.” Mr. Butler’s address was an analy- 
sis of the effect upon newspapers of the decline in the use of advertising 
space and the prevailing effort on the part of advertisers to obtain re- 
ductions in rates.? 

The session on Wednesday morning, December 30, was called to 
order at 10:25 o’clock in the Great Hall of the Y. M. C. A. Building 
at the University of Minnesota. Vernon Nash (Missouri) presided. 
Robert W. Desmond (Minnesota) read a paper, “Experiments in 
Teaching Foreign Press and Current Events.” Douglass W. Miller 
(Ohio Wesleyan) presented a paper on “A Course in Study Methods 
for Current Events.” Maynard W. Brown (Marquette) read a paper 
on “Experiments in the Teaching of Feature Writing.” Brief remarks 
on the latter topic were made by Miss Helen M. Patterson (Wiscon- 
sin). 

F. L. Mott (Iowa) presented a paper on “Opportunities for Gradu- 
ate Work in Journalism.” Casey (Minnesota) moved that the paper 
be published in full in the JouRNALISM QUARTERLY. ‘The motion, 
seconded by Olson (Minnesota), was approved. 

Willard G. Bleyer (Wisconsin) presented an address on “Basic 
Courses for Graduate Work in Journalism.” He distributed sheets 
containing a list of strictly graduate courses now being offered by mem- 
bers of the American Association of Schools and Departments of Jour- 
nalism, together with a group of suggestions for possible graduate 
courses in journalism. Murphy (Illinois) moved that the address be 
published in full in the JouRNALISM QUARTERLY. ‘The motion, sec- 
onded by Casey (Minnesota), was approved.® W. P. Kirkwood (Min- 
nesota) suggested that practical problems of newspaper making be in- 
cluded among those investigated by graduate students. 


7 See page 66 of this issue for full text. 


8 It appears on page 97 of this issue. 


®It is regretted that copy is not at hand for the publication of this address. 
We hope to publish it later. — Editors. 
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The morning session was adjourned at 12 o'clock. Luncheon was 
served at the Minnesota Union. After the luncheon short talks were 
made by Dr. J. B. Johnston, dean of the College of Science, Literature, 
and the Arts, University of Minnesota, Dr. Charles P. Cooper, Colum- 
bia University, and Dr. Guy Stanton Ford, dean of the Graduate 
School and acting president of the University of Minnesota. This pro- 
gram was followed by an inspection of the quarters of the Department 
of Journalism, the Northrup Memorial Auditorium, and the University 
Library. In the library an exhibit of rare newspapers and early printed 
books had been prepared for the inspection of the visitors. 

The afternoon session was called to order at 2:40 o’clock by Presi- 
dent Murphy. Vernon Nash (Missouri), speaking for Frank L. Mar- 
tin (Missouri), chairman of the president’s committee on limitation of 
size of graduating classes, said that the information in the hands of the 
committee is insufficient for the purposes of a report. The committee 
consisted of Martin, L. N. Flint (Kansas), Osman C. Hooper (Ohio 
State), DeForest O’Dell (Butler), Ethel R. Outland (Coe), and Leon 
R. Whipple (New York). Nash moved that the committee be con- 
tinued. The motion, seconded by Henning (Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity), was approved. 

F. S. Siebert (Illinois) presented the report of the president’s com- 
mittee on freedom of the press in 1931. This committee consisted of 
Harry B. Center (Boston), chairman, Maynard W. Brown (Mar- 
quette), Baker Brownell (Northwestern), Robert W. Jones (Wash- 
ington), William L. Mapel (Washington and Lee), and Siebert. Re- 
marks on the report were made by Henning (Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity ). 

Grant M. Hyde (Wisconsin) submitted the report of the president’s 
committee on basic journalism courses for the trade and business paper 
curriculum.!® The personnel of the committee consisted of Hyde, as 
chairman, Elmer F. Beth (Idaho), Blair Converse (Iowa State), H. F. 
Harrington (Northwestern), and Walter B. Pitkin (Columbia). In 
view of the importance of the field, Hyde moved that the committee be 
continued, with the membership enlarged to include Marlen E. Pew, 
editor of Editor &* Publisher, John L. Meyer, field director of the 
George W. Mead Paper Institute, and Philip W. Swain, associate 
editor of Power and associate in journalism, Columbia University, in an 


advisory capacity. The motion, seconded by Osborn (Louisiana), was 
approved. 


10 See page 81 of this issue for full text. 
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Fred J. Lazell (Iowa), chairman of the president’s committee on the 
basic content of non-professional courses in journalism, requested Ed- 
ward N. Doan (Bradley Polytechnic Institute) to present an informal 
report. The committee included, besides Lazell and Doan, Havilah 
Babcock (South Carolina), Charles D. Byrne (Oregon State), M. 
Virginia Garner (Wesleyan, Georgia), Eric P. Kelly (Dartmouth), 
and M. A. Shaaber (Pennsylvania). At the conclusion of Doan’s 
statement, Lazell moved that the committee be continued. The motion, 
seconded by Casey (Minnesota), was approved. 

John H. Casey (Oklahoma) reported for the president’s committee 
on proper laboratory equipment for professional courses. Other mem- 
bers of this committee were Robert C. Hall (Oregon), chairman, F. E. 
Bump, Jr. (North Dakota), Herschel M. Colbert (Grinnell), Roscoe 
B. Ellard (Missouri), Fred W. Kennedy (Washington), Ralph O. 
Nafziger (Wisconsin), J. L. O’Sullivan (Marquette), and George E. 
Simmons (Tulane). Henning (Southern Methodist University) 
moved the adoption of the report, which carried with it a recommenda- 
tion that “more attention be given on the program and in the delibera- 
tions of this body at next year’s convention to the training of students 
for the business side of journalism and for newspaper ownership.” ‘The 
motion, seconded by Olson (Minnesota), was approved. 

M. G. Osborn (Louisiana), chairman of the president’s committee on 
proper morgue, reading room, and reference material for professional 
courses, presented the report of that committee, which was received and 
referred to the editor of the JOURNALISM QUARTERLY. Other mem- 
bers of this committee were Roscoe C. E. Brown (Columbia), Robert 
W. Desmond (Minnesota), W. J. Lemke (Arkansas), A. L. Stone 
(Montana), and W. A. Sumner (Wisconsin). 

Ralph D. Casey (Minnesota) reported that the president’s committee 
on bibliography for 1931, of which he was chairman, had no formal re- 
port to make, since the JOURNALISM QUARTERLY during the year had 
published a review of current literature on journalism. He discussed 
briefly the desirability of urging that the trade press give more repre- 
sentation to the activities and interests of teachers and schools of jour- 
nalism. John L. Meyer, field director of the George W. Mead Paper 
Institute, Madison, Wisconsin, speaking as a former trade journal 
editor, suggested that the schools are remiss in not keeping the period- 
icals informed of what they are doing. 

Ralph L. Crosman (Colorado) stated that the president’s committee 
on the effects of high school work in journalism, of which he was a 
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member, had no report to make. In addition to Crosman, the com- 
mittee consisted of John L. Brumm (Michigan), chairman, Carl W. 
Ackerman (Columbia), C. R. Bush (Wisconsin), R. R. Barlow (lIlli- 
nois), John M. Cooney (Notre Dame), J. W. Piercy (Indiana), and 
Paul J. Thompson (Texas). Crosman moved that the committee be 
continued. The motion, seconded by Lazell (lowa), was approved. 

Allen S. Will (Columbia), chairman of the president’s committee on 
qualifications of teachers of journalism, said that his committee had no 
report to make. In addition to Will, the committee consisted of Roy L. 
French (Southern California), A. L. Higginbotham (Nevada), J. N. 
McCabe (Creighton), T. C. Morelock (Missouri), and J. S. Myers 
(Ohio State). Herbert (Oklahoma) suggested that this committee 
might codperate with the committee on teaching personnel of the Amer- 
ican Association of Schools and Departments of Journalism. Will 
moved that the committee be continued. The motion, seconded by Bush 
(Wisconsin), was approved. 

Frank E. Burkhalter (Baylor) stated that the president’s committee 
on the future of the association as the schools develop, of which he was 
a member, had no report to make. He suggested the appointment of a 
new committee. 

No report was received from the president’s committee on teacher 
load and student load, as none of the members was present. 

Mitchell V. Charnley (Iowa State) submitted the report of the com- 
mittee on the salaries paid to journalism teachers.11 This committee 
consisted of George §. Turnbull (Oregon), chairman, Charnley, Wil- 
liam A. Evans (West Virginia), Joseph H. Mader, Jr. (North Da- 
kota), Douglass W. Miller (Ohio Wesleyan), and J. Willard Ridings 
(Texas Christian). Charnley moved that the committee be continued. 
The motion, seconded by Mader, was approved. 

John E. Drewry (Georgia) moved that the amended statement of 
the “Principles and Standards of Education for Journalism,” as revised 
by the joint committee on codperation between newspapers and schools 
of journalism, be approved. The motion, seconded by Will (Colum- 
bia), was approved. 

A. A. Applegate (South Dakota State), chairman of the auditing 
committee, reported that it had examined the accounts and financial re- 
port of the secretary-treasurer, and had found them accurate and com- 
plete. He moved the adoption of the report of the committee. The 
motion, seconded by Brown (Marquette), was approved. 


11 See page 75 of this issue for full text. 
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The annual report of the secretary-treasurer, including membership 
statistics, secretarial activities, and financial operations, was submitted 


by H. H. Herbert (Oklahoma) as follows: 


‘Membership. — The year just closing has been marked by a slight increase in 
membership. Efforts put forth to enlist new members in 1931 resulted in the 
addition of fifteen new names to the roll. Offsetting this gain was a loss of 
nine members by resignation or otherwise. The net gain was therefore six, 
making the total membership 206, as compared with 200 in 1930. Toward the 
latter part of the year there were also added four new members for 1932, making 
a total of 210 names on the membership roll at the close of the year, not counting 
those who paid dues for the first time at this convention. 

Of the 206 members in 1931, thirty-three, or 16 per cent, are women. Male 
members of the association number 173. Of the total membership, eighty persons 
are identified with the institutions constituting the American Association of 
Schools and Departments of Journalism. Last year the number of members so 
identified was seventy-three. 

The association at its 1930 convention adopted a new constitution placing 
membership on a continuing basis from year to year. This has tended to hold 
the membership at a higher level than in past years, when the membership had 
to be built up anew each year. Although relatively few members have resigned 
during the year, the secretary-treasurer has had difficulty in collecting the annual 
dues. The prevalent financial stringency has apparently militated against the 
clearing up of these obligations. Statements and letters have been sent during 
the year to those who were in arrears, but at this time the dues of forty-six mem- 
bers remain unpaid. In December the names of these persons were removed 
from the subscription list of the JoURNALISM QUARTERLY, and they will not re- 
ceive the magazine again until they are in good standing. The names of these 
persons, in accordance with the constitution, are retained on the membership roll 
for two years even though they are delinquent in the payment of dues, but they 
are not entitled to receive the QUARTERLY. A continued effort will be made to 
obtain the collection of all past dues, unless the member resigns or otherwise 
causes his membership to terminate. 

Correspondence. — The secretary’s office during the year handled a slightly 
smaller volume of communication and correspondence than in 1930. This was 
due mainly to the fact that fewer letters of invitation to prospective members 
were sent out. Summarized, the record shows the following: Letters to officers, 
other members, and non-members, 109; replies to commercial inquiries (conven- 
tion bureaus, hotels, railroads, steamship lines, reporting services, and the like), 
48; statements of annual dues, 160; letters seeking collection of dues, 135; con- 
vention announcements and letters, 184; letters requesting abstracts of papers, 
34; form letters to prospective members, 87; total communications, 757. Much of 
the burden of convention promotion was assumed by the Department of Journal- 
ism of the University of Minnesota and by President Murphy of the association, 
from whose offices several different communications went out to the entire mem- 
bership. 

Aside from $10 spent for postage and $30 for stationery and supplies, the work 
of the secretary-treasurer was carried on without expense to the association. 
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Current costs of the office would no doubt have’ been greater if Presidents 
Murphy and Casey of the two associations had not shouldered a large part of 
the expense of obtaining a good attendance at the convention. 

Finances.— The appended financial report gives in detail the receipts and 
expenditures of the association for the year. It shows that the association for 
the first time during the service of the present secretary-treasurer is now prac- 
tically paid up in its obligations for the support of the JoURNALISM QUARTERLY. 
Because of earlier deficits the balance due the magazine remaining unpaid at the 
beginning of 1931 was $90.84. This obligation has now been reduced to $9.05, 
and there is a balance in the treasury sufficient to cover this and also the appor- 
tionment to the QUARTERLY arising from the advance payments of 1932 dues by 


nine members. (For each payment of $3 in annual dues, $2 is remitted to the 
QUARTERLY.) 


FINANCIAL REPORT FOR 1931 






































Receipts 
Se ee, ene $ 18.76 
1930 dues payments of 2 members .. 6.00 
1931 dues payments of 156 members 468.00 
1932 dues payments of 9 members 27.00 $519.76 
Expenditures 
1931 
Jan. 2 Check for membership dues returned $ 3.00 
ee ile ie I, arises cceterrirenee 1.00 
Mar. 3 H. H. Herbert, postage 1.00 
Mar. 3 Peerless Ptg. Co., stationery, cards, slips........................ 27.75 
Mar. 14 H. H. Herbert, postage 1.00 
June 15 F. L. Mott, QuARTERLY apportionment 300.00 
Oct. 17 H. H. Herbert, postage 3.00 
Dec. 1 H. H. Herbert, postage 4.00 
Dec. 2 Peerless Ptg. Co., 500 addressed envelopes....................-- 3.25 
Dec. 22 H. H. Herbert, postage 6.00 
Dec. 27. F. L. Mott, QuARTERLY apportionment............................ 97.79 
Dec. 27 F. L. Mott, one-half cost of convention programs.......... 8.00 
Dec. 27 Lawrence W. Murphy, convention announcements........ 20.00 
Dec. 27 John E. Drewry, expenses on trip to Cleveland............ 15.00 490.79 
Balance on hand, December 28, 1931 $ 28.97 


Account with JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 1931 
Due the QuarTERLY for balance unpaid on 1930 apportionment....$ 90.84 
Due the QuARTERLY for share of 1931 dues of 156 members........ 316.00 $406.84 
June 5 Paid F. L. Mott on JouRNALIsM QUARTERLY account.... 300.00 
Dec. 27 Paid F. L. Mott on JOURNALISM QUARTERLY account.... 97.79 397.79 





Balance unpaid, December 28, 1931 $ 9.05 
H. H. Herpert, Secretary-Treasurer, 1931. 





Approved, December 29, 1931: 
A. A. APPLEGATE, 
Maynarp W. Brown, 
W. Emerson REcK, 
Auditing Committee. 
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PROPOSED BUDGET FOR 1932 
Estimated Receipts 


























On hand, January 1, 1932 $ 28.97 

1931 dues of 10 members 30.00 

1932 dues of 150 members 450.00 $508.97 

Estimated Expenditures 

1931 balance due the JOURNALISM QUARTERLY $ 9.05 

Apportionment from 1931 dues paid in 1932 20.00 

1932 apportionment from 150 dues payments 300.00 

Current expenses of the association, 1932 90.00 419.05 
Estimated balance on hand, December 31, 1932 $ 89.92 





The report was received and ordered filed. 

F. L. Mott, editor of the JouRNALISM QUARTERLY, gave a financial 
report on the magazine for the year 1931, in a form identical with that 
submitted to the American Association of Schools and Departments of 
Journalism.11 The report was received and ordered filed. Willard G. 
Bleyer (Wisconsin) commended Mott on his efficient editorship of the 
QUARTERLY, and said that the committee on the magazine was unani- 
mous in its desire to have Mott serve as editor during the ensuing year. 

Gayle C. Walker (Nebraska), chairman of the committee on nomi- 
nations, presented the names of Ralph L. Crosman (Colorado) and 
Allen S$. Will (Columbia and Rutgers) as nominees for president. 
The ballot which was taken resulted in the election of Crosman as presi- 
dent. The names of George H. Gallup (Northwestern) and William 
L. Mapel (Washington and Lee) were submitted as nominees for vice- 
president. Mapel was elected. The names of C. R. Bush (Wiscon- 
sin) and Vernon Nash (Missouri) were submitted as nominees for 
member of the executive committee. Nash was elected. H. H. Herbert 
(Oklahoma) was nominated for secretary-treasurer. Cooper (Colum- 
bia) moved that Herbert be elected by acclamation. The motion, sec- 
onded by Brown (Marquette), was approved. In view of the services 
rendered during the past year by President Murphy, the committee 
recommended that he be elected as a member of the executive com- 
mittee for the ensuing year. Walker presided during the vote by which 
Murphy was unanimously elected to this office. 

F. E. Bump, Jr. (North Dakota) presented the report of the resolu- 
tions committee, as follows: 


(1) Resolved that we express our deep appreciation to Dean J. B. Johnston, 
Dean G. S. Ford, and Dean J. C. Lawrence, of the University of Minnesota, and 
to Professor Ralph D. Casey, of the Department of Journalism at the University 
of Minnesota, for the many courtesies and kindly hospitality extended to us 
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during this meeting; and that we acknowledge a debt of gratitude to the other 
members of the Department of Journalism, namely, Thomas F. Barnhart, Robert 
W. Desmond, Edwin H. Ford, Fred L. Kildow, W. P. Kirkwood, Kenneth E. 
Olson, and Thomas E. Steward, for their careful attention to the innumerable 
details incident to the convention. 

(2) Resolved that we express our sincere appreciation to Lawrence W. 
Murphy, president of the association, Franklin Banner, vice-president, H. H. 
Herbert, secretary-treasurer, and John E. Drewry and J. L. O’Sullivan, members 
of the executive committee, for the time and effort they have given in so success- 
fully organizing and carrying on the work of this convention and the association. 
Also that we express our genuine gratitude to the various committees and their 
chairmen and all others who took part in the program for their work and study 
in preparing their various reports. Also that we acknowledge our appreciation 
to the American Historical Association for the courtesies extended to us. 

(3) Resolved, that we thank George B. Dolliver, publisher of the Battle 
Creek Moon-Journal, and Charles R. Butler, co-publisher of the Mankato Free 
Press, for the splendid interest in our work and convention and for their inter- 
esting comments at our annual banquet. Also that we thank Professor A. Pepin- 
sky, of the Department of Music of the University of Minnesota, and Mrs. Ken- 
neth E. Olson for the musical numbers given at the banquet. 

(4) Resolved, that we heartily indorse the good work of the joint committee 
on education for journalism and that we approve the making of that committee a 
permanent body. 

(5) Resolved, that we firmly indorse the resolution of the American Associa- 
tion of Schools and Departments of Journalism deploring any interference with 
academic freedom by any agency, and pledge our support to other organizations 
working for the protection of that freedom. 

(6) Resolved, that we express our appreciation and thanks to the Minne- 
apolis Tribune for the delightful theater party and to the press of the Twin 
Cities for their coverage of the news of the convention. 

(7) Resolved, that we commend the unstinting service given to the JOURNAL- 
ISM QUARTERLY by Frank L. Mott, editor, Ralph D. Casey, bibliographer, and 
Franklin Banner, news editor. 

(8) Resolved, that the executive committee of our association invite the co- 
operation of the executive committee of the American Association of Schools and 
Departments of Journalism in the joint preparation of a unified and effective 
program for the convention next year; and that a definite time limit be set and 
adhered to on all papers and talks. 

(9) Resolved, that we vigorously condemn the unethical and illegal practice 
of certain persons in selecting the best parts of various copyrighted textbooks, 
mimeographing those selections, and selling them as substitutes for the textbooks 
themselves. 

(10) Resolved, that we deplore and condemn the prevalent practice of the use 
in high schools of journalism textbooks which have been designed primarily for 
college and university journalism instruction. The use of these textbooks in high 
schools misleads immature students into believing that technical preparation is all 
that is necessary for successful careers in journalism. 
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(11) Whereas, the 1931 convention of Sigma Delta Chi authorized a com- 
mittee to undertake an occupational survey in the field of journalism, 

And whereas, the objectives of this survey are to discover the number of men 
and women engaged in journalism and related occupations, and the annual turn- 
over in such positions — information that has obvious values to teachers of jour- 
nalism as well as to the profession generally, 

Be it resolved, that we express our interest in the project and offer our co- 
operation wherever possible in carrying it out. 

These resolutions were voted upon separately, and were adopted with 
slight amendments of the original wording. 


Allen S. Will (Columbia and Rutgers) offered the following resolu- 
tion, which was unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, that this association, having had its first opportunity as a body to 
visit the Department of Journalism of the University of Minnesota, record its 
great satisfaction with the work and methods of the department. We congratu- 
late the university and the state that instruction in journalism, as conducted by 
Professor Ralph D. Casey and his competent staff, offers a substantial contribu- 
tion to the progress of the press of Minnesota and to the general benefit of the 
people of the state. 

Ralph D. Casey (Minnesota) offered the following resolutions, 
which were unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, that the American Association of Teachers of Journalism express 
its appreciation of the years of intelligent and zealous service given to the work 
of education for journalism by Dr. John W. Cunliffe, who recently retired as 
director of the School of Journalism of Columbia University, and that it voice its 
gratitude to Dr. Cunliffe for his leadership and helpfulness in the work of this 
association. 

Resolved, that the American Association of Teachers of Journalism welcomes 
Dean Carl W. Ackerman into the ranks of journalism teachers and wishes for 
him a long and successful career of usefulness and service as the directing head 
of the School of Journalism of Columbia University. 

The secretary-treasurer was instructed by President Murphy to sup- 
ply copies of the resolutions to the persons named therein. He then 
declared the convention adjourned. 


H. H. Herpert, Secretary-Treasurer, 1931. 

















PROCEEDINGS OF THE JOINT 
COMMITTEE 


SECOND MEETING, MINNEAPOLIS, DECEMBER 29, 1931 
SECRETARY’S REPORT 


Coéperation of state and regional press associations with the work of 
schools and departments of journalism in their states and sections has 
been requested by the national joint committee on education and prac- 
tice in journalism. 

The American Newspaper Publishers’ Association, the Inland Press 
Association, the Southern Newspaper Publishers’ Association, and other 
regional associations have been invited to become members of the joint 
committee through the appointment of delegates. Present members of 
this joint committee are the American Society of Newspaper Editors, 
the National Editorial Association, the American Association of Schools 
and Departments of Journalism, and the American Association of 
Teachers of Journalism. 

A meeting of this joint committee was held in the Curtis Hall, Min- 
neapolis, December 29, 1931, in connection with the annual conventions 
of the American Association of Teachers of Journalism and the Amer- 
ican Association of Schools and Departments of Journalism. 

The resolution inviting the codperation of state and regional press 
associations in the work of the national joint committee was drafted by 
a sub-committee composed of George B. Dolliver, Battle Creek, Michi- 
gan, past president of the National Editorial Association; Professor 
John E. Drewry, University of Georgia; and Dr. Allen Sinclair Will, 
Columbia and Rutgers Universities. The resolution follows: 


Resolved, That the presidents of state and regional editorial and publishers’ 
associations be invited 

(1) To recommend to their respective associations the adoption of the state- 
.ment of principles for codperation between schools and departments of journalism 
on the one hand, and newspapers, on the other hand, as drawn up by the joint 
committee at its first meeting in Cleveland, Ohio, last April 4; 

(2) To publish for the information of their members this statement in the 
official journals of their respective associations; and 

(3) To urge the members of their associations to confer with the heads of the 
recognized schools and departments of journalism in their respective states and 
sections in the filling of vacancies on their staffs, since such a method will be 


tangible evidence of a willingness to codperate with those whose chief aim is the 
education of capable newspaper men. 
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In the absence of Fred Fuller Shedd, editor of the Philadelphia 
Bulletin, president of the American Society of Newspaper Editors, and 
chairman of the joint committee, Dr. Willard G. Bleyer, director of 
the School of Journalism, University of Wisconsin, served as acting 
chairman of the joint committee for the Minneapolis meeting. Profes- 
sor Drewry of the University of Georgia again served as secretary. 

Others in attendance at the meeting of the joint committee in Minne- 
apolis were Charles R. Butler, chairman of the board of directors, 
Inland Press Association; H. C. Hotaling, executive secretary, National 
Editorial Association; Herman Roe, field representative, National Edi- 
torial Association; Dr. Ralph D. Casey, head of the department of 
journalism, University of Minnesota; Dr. Frank Luther Mott, director 
of the School of Journalism, University of Iowa; and Professor Frank- 
lin Banner, head of the department of journalism, Pennsylvania State 
College. 


Joun E. Drewry, Secretary. 











JOURNALISM, TECHNICAL TRAINING 
AND THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOLS 
AND DEPARTMENTS OF JOURNALISM 


By Ratpu D. Casey 


University of Minnesota 


Today is a milestone. It marks the twentieth anniversary of 
the founding of the first organization of teachers of journalism. 
The Association of Schools and Departments of Journalism is 
not very old in years, yet it is safe to say that both this group 
and the parent Association of Teachers of Journalism have 
arrived at their majority, youthful enough to have vigor and 
enthusiasm and no fear of old-fogeyism, and with sufficient 
years to point back to a real record of accomplishment. 

The beginnings of journalism teaching were experimental. 
Directors of departments, or perhaps I should say “‘instruc- 
tors,’ as more consonant with their modest rank, were early 
occupied with building up courses of study, strengthening con- 
tacts with the journalistic calling, from which they had only 
recently departed, and finding niches in the faculty. Their 
more academic colleagues eyed the journalism teacher askance, 
sometimes with wondering and perplexity, and even occasion- 
ally with cool disdain, but as time wore on, with increasing 
confidence and friendliness. 

The second phase of education in journalism was winning 
the respect of the newspaper profession itself. As the teachers 
trained graduates who knew their way about in a newspaper 
shop, as they associated themselves in the activities of state 
press associations, and freely gave service to journalism in 
many fields, a welcome was extended to them. 

And then the third lap: editors and teachers sat down to- 
gether at the conference table, both interested in the same 
objective, to bring about the closest and most sympathetic co- 
operation between schools and newspapers and to arrive at a 
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common understanding on problems relating to education in 
journalism. The belief that schools of journalism are a de- 
sirable agency in American newspaper-making has been re- 
afirmed by two great national organizations of editors since 
the teacher-editor conference last Easter week in Cleveland. 

As these milestones rolled by, the going was not all smooth 
and pleasant. The road has been rough and strewn with ob- 
stacles. And there are still hills to climb, rutty detours to face, 
and stretches of slippery highway. If it were proper to cast 
this sketchy account into metaphorical language, I could call up 
the figure of Skeptic, who still follows us along the roadside 
and who shoots occasional arrows of cynical doubt in our direc- 
tion. We are not yet in the fortunate position of the schools 
of law and of medicine, which go on the even tenor of their 
ways, apparently unmolested. I suppose we must in the nature 
of things expect criticism. The journalist has functioned his- 
torically and traditionally as a critic of men and institutions. 
Because he is closer to our work, he may demand greater re- 
sults than in the case of other teaching techniques. All that we 
ask is just and informed criticism. We have a right to resent 
snap judgments and hand-me-down attitudes adhering from an 
earlier day when a celebrated journalist, now revered as an 
immortal in his craft, could say: “All the training a newspaper- 
man needs is an opportunity to eat ink and sleep on a pile of 
newspapers at night.” 

But with the recognition of journalism as an established part 
of professional training in the universities, we have only 
reached the half-way house where several roads branch baf- 
flingly toward new destinations. Happily, we have reached 
new country where massed attacks are no longer the fashion 
now that we have shown ourselves as honest, competent, and 
well-intentioned travelers. Now is the time to decide on our 
next destination and determine the route to follow. I shall be 
presumptuous enough to stick up a few signposts of my own, 
knowing full well that you may not care to follow them or re- 
gard the course as plotted with sufficient care. But first I sug- 
gest we must repair and improve our coach, add a few more 
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seats on the box, apply a little fresh paint, and also a liberal 
amount of axle-grease. 

In more definite terms I refer to the necessity of a modest 
reorganization of the Association of Schools and Departments 
of Journalism preparatory to new undertakings. I shall try to 
be concrete. I hope none of the suggestions made will seem to 
carry critical implications. No criticism is intended of what 
has been done so effectively in the past by the Association and 
its oficers. They have lived up to their opportunities, but we 
face new responsibilities and new problems. There is no time 
quite like a twentieth anniversary to discuss them. 

The structural reorganization of the Association is perhaps 
of least importance, but I come to it first. I am not going to 
propose any violent operations or the use of the knife. When 
I have finished, you may conclude I am only proposing a new 
suit of clothes which will better fit the flesh and bones of our 
growing Association. 

First, the-work of the Association should be distributed 
among a greater number of individuals. We have an execu- 
tive committee of three. If it has any past authority, it has 
rarely assumed it. The president has operated largely as the 
maker of the annual convention program and the secretary- 
treasurer has, perforce, occupied himself with routine associa- 
tion matters, such as the collection of dues. The executive 
committee is now a motionless fulcrum which balances the 
Association’s active committee, the Council on Education for 
Journalism and the Council on Research. It ought to be the 
hub which holds together radiating spokes, all bound together 
in some kind of unity and capable of generating forward action. 
Obviously, the executive committee should be a policy-forming 
body, acting between conventions on broad general lines laid 
out by our annual assemblages. In short, it should have a 
plan. Later in this paper I shall suggest concrete responsibili- 
ties that belong in the domain of the enlarged executive com- 
mittee. The committee should be enlarged, as a mere handful 


— three in point of fact — lacks the weight of a council of 
five. 
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Even an active executive committee with real powers has 
neither the time nor the effort to chart details of a program 
which involve the taking of counsel on the new problems that 
face us. Let’s add additional spokes to the wheel. Sub-com- 
mittees with definite activities laid out for them by the execu- 
tive or policy-making committee should be created. Committee 
work does not sterilize action, despite evidences in politics. 
They will vitalize the Association, ventilate ideas, and draw 
into our activities more of the men who do not wear shoulder 
straps — I mean, those who are not deans, chairmen, or direc- 
tors. Constitutionally, the Association is an organization of 
member schools. Practically, it can be an association of teach- 
ers in the schools which hold the memberships. 

Third, the executive committee ought to be empowered dur- 
ing the coming year, to redefine our relationship with the Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of Journalism. I am convinced the first 
step is to suggest to the Teachers’ Association the preparation 
of next year’s program as a joint undertaking. The two execu- 
tive committees should prepare one that has some unity, plan, 
schematic whole. Am I correct in assuming that our programs 
in the past have been unrelated and uncoérdinated, often helter- 
skelter and hodge-podge ? 

May I suggest the skeleton plan of a working agreement? 

(a) The executive committee of the Association of Schools 
and Departments to suggest topics dealing with advanced study 
and investigation by graduate students. The policy with re- 
gard to these subjects will be laid down during the course of 
years by members of the Association of Schools and Depart- 
ments of Journalism, more fortunate in having a greater num- 
ber of graduate students, with more research projects under 
way, and possibly with greater library facilities. 

(b) The Association of Teachers of Journalism to sug- 
gest the program subjects dealing with teaching techniques and 
allied subjects. 

(c) Finally, both committees to discuss indiscriminately 
other program items, with complete understanding and accord 
on all subjects. 
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I would go farther than this. I would open up our own 
program to items not classed under the head of “business.” 
Make your committees function actively between conventions, 
agree there is no longer as much need for defensive tactics in 
meeting outside criticism, and galvanize your programs, first 
with an assortment of research papers, properly organized into 
symposia; second, with a sprinkling of occasional papers and 
addresses by carefully-selected experts in active journalism; 
third, with round tables on specialized subjects. No academic 
or learned society worthy of the name longer relies entirely on 
its own membership forpapers on new problems. As witness, 
I summon the American Economic Association with its pro- 
grams peppered with Federal Reserve governors, private bank- 
ers, government officials, professional statisticians, and others. 
Frequently these men throw controversial matters into the pot 
for discussion and expose their own viewpoints. The Prince- 
ton and Yale conferences on the press give proof that good 
speakers can be found. Journalists have given most able ad- 
dresses at the Williamstown Conference. 

One of the signposts on the route points away from a pro- 
gram crowded with detailed analyses of the techniques and 
methods of teaching of courses already well established, rather 
to the exclusion of more important developments. Isn’t it to 
be assumed we've passed that stage? Broad general lines of 
policy dealing with the organization of the curriculum can be 
discussed with great profit. Minor details are wearisome. If 
my assumption is thought incorrect, may I suggest the joint 
program committee of next year study the addresses that oc- 
cupy the attention of the American Society for the Advance- 
ment of Science, the American Historical Association, the 
American Political Science Association, and the newspaper 
groups themselves ? 

Look about the room and count those who are present. If 
you find some of your associates absent, you can blame the de- 
pression. A tradition of systematically-organized programs, 
prepared with unusual care, may increase the number next 
year, depression or no depression. Give our membership com- 
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mon problems to think about in the course of the year, and 
deliberately set out on a policy of diffusion of responsibility. 

Interest can be quickened by more frequent meetings in large 
metropolitan centers where it is easier to draw into our meet- 
ings publishers, editors and advertising experts. Why isn’t it 
possible for the Association to meet in New York or Chicago 
every second or third year and try the experiment of calling in 
the best editorial and managerial brains for program high- 
lights? Assuredly we should take greater stock of the publish- 
ing activities other than those relating directly to the news- 
paper. It is high time the general problem of communication 
came before our association, unless we are to permit ourselves 
to fall into the academic backwash. I, for one, would like 
nothing better than listening to discussions of the problems of 
cable and telegraphic communication, radio news broadcasting, 
and the modern development of magazine publishing, not omit- 
ting an interesting social phenomenon, the wholesale manufac- 
ture of the pulp-paper variety. Such novelties could be tasted 
tentatively. They need not be regarded necessarily as mate- 
rials for the class-room. Most assuredly they are subjects for 
our investigation and study as mature students and scholars. 
We can with real profit meet in joint round-tables with social 
science groups. Our exclusiveness is harmful only to ourselves. 

But I must hurry on to another signpost which points to the 
road of research. Research implies, of course, the acquiring of 
new knowledge — in our case, knowledge of the press. The 
word is a well-rubbed coin and it doesn’t always ring true in 
the ear of the practical man. It calls up some hifalutin abaca- 
dabra designed to take one’s mind off one’s real job. It smells 
of the lamp. “But the name is worthily bestowed on any in- 
vestigative effort —in library, laboratory, field or shop — 
which has for its object an increase of the sum total of human 
knowledge.” Real research is something more than “a harm- 
less and negligible enthusiasm of the cloistered scholar.” In- 
telligent understanding of the several functions of the social 
institution we call the newspaper demaiads research. 

Our Council on Research has faithfully catalogued the re- 
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search work of journalism teachers, and this information is 
available in printed form; but I question whether we have done 
much as an organization in the stimulation of investigative 
activity, despite the fact that the value of our work as journal- 
ism teachers will not be judged alone by the professional 
training of undergraduate students. It is a truism that the 
university has a two-fold function: “to give instruction in the 
accumulated knowledge of the past, and to contribute in a posi- 
tive way to the enlargement of the frontiers of knowledge.” 
The university president and board of regents have taken the 
position that research and teaching are interdependent. 
Whether we question the wisdom of this stand or not, we must 
admit it is accepted by the authorities. It is perfectly clear 
good teaching is not necessarily dependent upon research, but 
my main contention stands. Some of us on every faculty must 
give our attention to serious investigations of functions and 
aspects of the press. 

What is the situation with regard to research by journalism 
teachers? 

1. Most of us are so busy with teaching or administrative 
tasks we can’t afford time for research. How is this situation 
to be remedied? This is so much an individual or university 
problem that the Association can affect no immediate reforms, 
but it can study the problem for future action. 

2. Many of us have no inclination for research or special 
training in research methods. Interest in a problem and incli- 
nation to tackle it is of primary importance. So far as I know 
Don Seitz, Gerald Johnson, Claude Bowers, and Allan Nevins 
were never drilled in research methodology in graduate schools. 
Intelligence, patience, industry are qualities of great impor- 
tance in research. There is no denying, however, the value 
and academic prestige of graduate study. 

3. Presidents and deans in the majority of our colleges and 
universities do not comprehend the nature and significance of 
research in journalism. 

4. As an association we have made no formal effort to ally 
ourselves with the great research foundations which grant 
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funds for research in the social sciences. Is journalism a social 
science? I leave it to you to decide. No one has given an 
exact definition of what constitutes social science. The con- 
trollers of the funds of the foundations have included law, 
public health, and geography with the traditionally recognized 
social sciences in the award of research scholarships and grants- 
in-aid. Journalism has a thousand direct contacts with psychol- 
ogy, sociology, political science, economics, and history. We 
have a right, I think, to seek recognition on the committees of 
the research councils. 

5. The research men in social science do not hesitate to 
consider the press as a legitimate subject of study. From one 
point of view, we are facing a vigorous competition from them, 
which is certain to increase; actually social scientists are friendly 
colleagues and collaborators, not rivals. Three years ago I 
wrote a modest paper for the lowa City convention of the 
Teachers’ Association on our job in the field of research. The 
article still has an appreciative audience of one — myself. I 
dipped into it the other day and dredged up a couple of para- 
graphs which | intend to quote now. The concluding para- 
graph of the quoted matter is more to the point now than when 
it was written in 1928. 

“At present the professors of social science are assiduously 
preparing to examine journalistic technique. Some are inter- 
ested primarily in the press as a phenomenon of social control; 
others desire to study its history; still others are seeking dis- 
passionately to explore its economic bases . . . Books are 
rushed to the publisher describing the results of their investi- 
gations. Research grants are given for studies in public opin- 
ion, often nothing more or less than investigations into the 
influence of the newspaper. Journalism teachers have failed to 
seek a division of these grants, and in one notable case, when 
confronted with an opportunity to engage in an important 
work, were compelled to decline because there appeared to be 
no men available who had sufficient foreign language training. 

‘There can be no doubt that social science is determined to 
study the newspaper, and that it has brought into play its tech- 
nique, its training, and its special point of view. 
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“The social scientists are not after our jobs. They will not 
compete with us on the purely professional side of our work. 
Schools of journalism will not be swallowed up by social sci- 
ence. My fears are based rather on what seems to me the 
failure on our part to appreciate or make use of our opportu- 
nities. If we ourselves, and those who come after us, do not 
codperate with social science in the research opportunities now 
sweeping our way, then social science will do the job alone. 
And the job, to my mind, can best be done by journalists and 
social scientists codperating, each augmenting the work of the 
other.” 

I recommend in the strongest terms that we consider the ad- 
vantages of the united action of this association in the stimula- 
tion and organization of research. At the request of the exec- 
utive committee the Council on Research might very well 
undertake to: 

(a) Evaluate the research work accomplished by journal- 
ism teachers. 

(b) Ascertain the nature of projects relating to the press 
on which our brother social scientists are at work. 

(c) Determine ways and means whereby journalism and 
social science may best codperate, and where more effectively 
work alone. 

(d) Discover the funds available in our member universi- 
ties for research in journalism and the number of fellowships 
and scholarships available for graduate students with bach- 
elor’s degrees in journalism. 

(e) Observe types of research that will have the most 
pragmatic value for publisher and editor. 

(f) Finally, in consultation with the executive committee, 
determine whether the time is ripe for application for member- 
ship in the Social Science Research Council, the Council of 
Learned Societies, or other research groups. 

May I suggest that next year’s president appoint a Com- 
mittee on Publications whose duty it shall be to determine ways 
and means for publication of studies not ordinarily acceptable 
to commercial publishers because they do not promise a wide 
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popular sale? The committee should be empowered to make 
plans for the publication of important research monographs 
and to plan the distribution of research reports. The com- 
mittee might make recommendations regarding the monthly 
and occasional publications of schools and departments of jour- 
nalism. Is it within reason to request Missouri, Oregon, lowa, 
and other schools to issue bound annuals of their publications? 
What can we do to commend certain of the journalism trade 
publications for constructive and intelligent editing and to help 
bring about improvement in others? Should we urge that such 
publications print an index of contents for the year? 

The committee on JOURNALISM QUARTERLY ought to be ex- 
panded into a Committee on Publications with added duties, 
including the foregoing tasks. 

Guidepost No. 4, Personnel. Whenever we face the prob- 
lem of improving our teaching, we come immediately to the 
problem of our professional personnel. While this Associa- 
tion as such has no control over original selection, beyond the 
resolution requiring five years of active journalistic experience 
for teachers of professorial rank, it can at least suggest a care- 
ful, scientific, and systematic basis for the choice of new teach- 
ers. Professor Will’s resolution imposing five years’ journal- 
istic training was an isolated attempt to impose a regulation 
controlling the selection of teachers. It is somewhat typical of 
the deliberations of our Association that the Will resolution 
was discussed apart from the whole question of what consti- 
tutes a properly-trained teaching personnel. Let us hope we 
may attack our personnel problem now in all of its aspects, 
approaching it through committee and giving time for careful 
survey and deliberation before we assemble next year. 

In attacking its job, the committee must first agree upon the 
skills desired for the teaching of journalism. Shall we take 
men off newspapers or magazines without regard to advanced 
academic degrees? Do we prefer the M. A. and the Ph. D. to 
the years of actual newspaper experience, or do we want both 
newspaper training and degrees? What kind of graduate 
training? What sort of active experience? A nice problem, 
which can’t be answered off hand. 
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The American Political Science Association faced a compar- 
able question and in its preliminary report said: 


Still another problem in the matter of training relates to the gaining 
of some practical experience in politics and administration. Whether 
one expects to teach or to make some use of his specific knowledge in 
this field, a varying amount of practical experience would be desirable. 
How this experience can be obtained is a question which has not been 
fully answered by our training institutions. A statement of the experi- 
ence already gained in this matter might lead to a formulation of some 
guiding principles relative to the acquisition and value of such practical 
training. 


That there should be free exchange between teaching and 
the calling of journalism seems obvious. Experience in jour- 
nalism after some years of teaching will enrich the teacher's 
knowledge. Some attention should be paid to half-year leaves 
on publications. But I am afraid I am anticipating the com- 
mittee report. 

In the past year | appointed a special committee — Franklin 
Banner, chairman — on the interchange of journalism profes- 
sors and on arrangement of lectures by American and Euro- 
pean teachers and editors. Unless this committee reports 
otherwise and asks to be discharged, I shall urge its continu- 
ance during the coming year. 

If you approve the general recommendations embodied in 
this address, the executive committee will be empowered to re- 
quest the Council on Education to make a sweeping analysis of 
the courses coédrdinated with journalism. Focus of attention 
has been largely on our professional set-up. Every teacher has 
tinkered with his curriculum until the Council on Education has 
been able to fix a minimum standard for admission to this asso- 
ciation. Many papers have been prepared and reports pub- 
lished on the instruction in schools and departments. Teachers 
of journalism have labored diligently to inform the active jour- 
nalist of the work of the schools. A good deal of educational 
endeavor along this line remains, but we cannot forever mark 
time discussing the merits of our professional curriculum. The 
time ought to come when we can advance to new ground. 
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Therefore, I shall omit treating of the subject-matter of 
strictly journalism courses. My fifth and last signpost, my 
final plank in the plan, directs us to an inquiry of the social and 
natural sciences and literature, all so important in the back- 
ground of the journalism student. And this matter falls within 
the ambit of the Council on Education. 

The factory system prevails in our universities. By this I 
mean that each college year is divided into terms, that each 
department is divided into courses. Subject-matter is neatly 
arranged into one, two, or three terms, and into two, three, 
four, or five hour courses. A student consults the catalogue 
and learns that he must complete a total of 130 credits, let us 
say, for graduation. His progress through the university is 
measured by his ability to accumulate credits. The average 
student is not in the least dissatisfied with his plan of study, 
provided that by making ingenious combinations of courses he 
can finally arrive at his required total of 130 hours. While in 
college he faces certain course requirements, which have usually 
been arranged with some degree of unity as to subject matter; 
but once he has freed himself from these restrictions, he can 
elect almost any weird combination of units. It is not in the 
least improbable this his enrollment card for the term will con- 
sist of a course in Milton, the History of the Mohammedan 
World, the Child in Relation to Society, and perhaps Rail 
Transportation, or Art Epochs, or Advanced Military Drill. 
The emphasis on mere accumulation of credits is bad enough, 
granted some care is taken to elect subjects which give a unified 
view of history, or political development, or science; but when 
the student puts together an equation which represents slight 
continuity of subject matter — which is, in fact, a mere dissec- 
tion of knowledge into unrelated fragments — he arrives no- 
where. How can we expect him to breathe life into unrelated 
term courses to give them an organic whole? He may be ever 
so eager, industrious, and well-intentioned, and yet leave the 
University uninformed and inadequately trained. 

I do not believe in the least that journalism departments are 
free from this fault of organization. We are all enmeshed in 
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a problem from which experimental colleges and tutorial sys- 
tems are attempting to free us. Inelastic time schedules and 
course prerequisites make the task of working out some unity 
in courses a most difficult one. The time schedule system is 
the lock-step plan of American education. Students do not 
read by themselves in their rooms and dormitories. Their 
corporal presence is forever demanded in the classroom where 
lectures are poured into them. At the end of the day they 
escape to their “student activities.” 

Let me draw you a picture of the adviser making out the 
student’s program. Both teacher and student are well-inten- 
tioned. The adviser proposes to direct the undergraduate’s 
interest into the workings of the League of Nations and other 
forms of international organization, runs his finger hopefully 
through the time schedule, but, alas, bumps smack into an agate 
line warning: ‘Twenty hours of political science required to 
enter this course.” John or Bill, who sits hopefully by your 
side while you “‘arrange”’ his educational program, shows faint 
disappointment, but does not question the departmental edict 
debarring him from understanding a significant phase of polit- 
ical development. The adviser turns elsewhere in search of a 
three-hour course. Reasoning that a knowledge of European 
problems since the Treaty of Versailles will be desirable equip- 
ment for Bill, who intends to go into journalism, he thumbs 
through the offerings. No luck. It appears from the program 
that the chap who offers European history gets down to 1914. 
Then the term ends, and, unhappily, he must turn away from 
the present to lecture on the Growth of Colonial Empire. 

I must remind you that no open conspiracy exists to chop up 
knowledge into fragments. The old thread-bare explanation 
is simply that it’s the fault of the system. 

The improvement of the journalism curriculum is not an iso- 
lated problem. Our own courses total only about a fourth of 
the entire number required for graduation. When general 
curricular reforms are made, our Association should be in a 


position to declare itself on what direction these reforms may 
take. 
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Lately, much progress has been made in implementing jour- 
nalism courses with the so-called ‘‘background studies”’ in liter- 
ature and the social and physical sciences. To better meet the 
demands of our students, we have recently taken what seems to 
me one of the most significant steps in education for journalism 
— the setting up of our own courses in contemporary thought 
and affairs. In some cases we had no other option, because of 
the failure of social science departments to provide courses 
dealing with contemporary political, social, and economic move- 
ments. In others, we regarded the innovation as sound educa- 
tional practice. We have organized the work in contemporary 
thought and affairs codperatively with the liberal arts college. 
Under such a progressive plan, we can point to the teaching of 
journalism as an applied social science, or, if you will, the 
teaching of contemporary social problems through the use of 
journalistic materials, as well as the usual scholarly apparatus. 
This development calls for a well-trained journalism personnel. 
The committee on personnel crosses lines with the Council on 
Education in a consideration of the teaching problem. 

I think every encouragement should be given schools that 
are imbued with the idea that no student should leave the uni- 
versity unaware of the contemporary forces that lie behind the 
picturesque names in newspaper head-lines. Tomorrow Pro- 
fessors Ballard, Desmond, and Miller will discuss instruction 
in contemporary thought and affairs. I hope they may ap- 
proach the brilliancy of Professor Cason’s presentation at last 
year’s convention. I leave the matter with them with a final 
objurgation to the Council on Education. May it prepare a 
statement of principle on the lines of development and enrich- 
ment necessary in background courses, as well as in their coér- 
dination with our own. 

I have no more signposts to erect. I have completed the 
outline of my plan. May I take a moment to summarize my 
recommendations ? 

First, approve the constitutional amendments of this year’s 
executive committee for the enlargement of that body. Agree 
to give it ample powers as a committee on policy with authority 
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to codrdinate the work of the several subcommittees. That 
power already resides in the executive committee, but tradi- 
tionally it has not been exercised fully. 

Second, authorize the executive ommitctee to instruct the 
Council on Research to undertake certain necessary activities. 
I have suggested some of the important activities that may be 
undertaken. They may be summarized as follows: 

(1) Study how best to establish contacts with the Social 
Science Research Council and the research bureaus of journal- 
istic Organizations. 

(2) Raise funds when authorized to do so by the policy 
committee. 

(3) Propose programs of research in the several fields of 
journalism. 

(4) Emphasize the importance of the University as a cen- 
ter of journalistic research. 

Third, enlarge the powers of the JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 
committee and rename it a Committee on Publications. Au- 
thorize it to: 

(a) Advise on the scope and activities of the QUARTERLY. 

(b) Make plans for the publication of important research 
monographs. 

(c) Plan the distribution of important research reports. 

Four, create a Committee on Personnel with authority to 
bring in recommendations on the training and equipment of 
future journalism instructors. 

Six, authorize the Council on Education for Journalism to 
discover ways and means for creating more effectively organ- 
ized background courses and a more careful coérdination of 
journalism and background courses. 

These recommendations are in the hands of the committee 


on resolutions, which has power to recommend approval or 
disapproval. 





PROFESSIONAL AND NONPROFESSION- 
AL TEACHING OF JOURNALISM 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
TEACHERS OF JOURNALISM 


By LAwrence W. MurpHy 
University of Iilinois 


This is a fitting time in which to take stock and to shape new 
plans and policies, for we are this year celebrating the twenti- 
eth year of codperative effort among teachers of journalism. 
In 1911-12 the present organization was conceived and prelimi- 
nary correspondence conducted between the men in various 
schools who had the ideas that brought the teacher and school 
organizations into existence. 

The first meeting of the teachers was not held until the fall 
of 1912, but the way was paved for that meeting by work done 
during 1911 and we may properly feel that association work 
was undertaken in that year. By November, 1912, sentiment 
had been developed to a point that made a meeting seem feas- 
ible, and on the 25th of that month seventeen pioneers gath- 
ered in Chicago for the first National Conference of Teachers 
of Journalism. Many of the men who were interested in that 
venture are no longer in our ranks. Some, like James Melvin 
Lee, of New York University, and Talcott Williams, of Co- 
lumbia University, are dead; some, like John W. Cunliffe, of 
Columbia, and President Walter Williams, of the University 
of Missouri, are retired or have turned to other tasks; some 
have returned to the ranks of journalism as editors of news- 
papers and magazines. 

Of the men who attended the first conference, only Willard 
G. Bleyer and Grant M. Hyde, of Wisconsin; Frank L. Mar- 
tin, of Missouri; J. W. Piercy, of Indiana; and H. F. Har- 
rington, of Northwestern, are still active. To Dr. Bleyer went 
the office of president at that first meeting, and he was instru- 
mental in the development of the association at that time as 
well as through all the years that followed. 
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In 1911 there were thirty-three colleges offering instruction 
in journalism, according to a list compiled at that time by 
Walter Williams. Thirty-one teachers of journalism were 
listed in the first association directory. For the most part the 
teachers who attended the early conventions came from the 
larger schools, which were making an attempt at professional 
instruction. Even the small schools, such as Beloit, Maine, and 
the Massachusetts Agricultural College, seemed to be imbued 
with the idea of developing a professional curriculum. At that 
early date, however, there were only five schools with a series 
of professional courses reasonably well developed. The others 
were living largely on hope. 

By 1921 the work had grown considerably. In that year 
131 colleges and universities were advertising courses in jour- 
nalism and 300 teachers laid claim to the title of instructor in 
journalism. Only 59 of the teachers were sufficiently inter- 
ested to become members of the American Association of 
Teachers of Journalism, however, and of this number 37 at- 
tended the meeting which was held that year at Madison, Wis- 
consin. Again, we find by consulting the records that the 
instructors who saw fit to join with their fellow workers came 
largely from the schools which were interested in the full pro- 
fessional program of studies. 

A survey for 1931 indicates that the years have not changed 
the interests of the group. Today there are 171 colleges and 
universities in the United States advertising courses in journal- 
ism and some 667 teachers who offer what purports to be in- 
struction in journalism. About 200 of the teachers are 
members of the American Association of Teachers of Journal- 
ism and about 70 of the number are present at convention. 
Less than 15 per cent of our group represent the small college 
interests. 

The members and the delegates in attendance here today are 
from the professional schools for the most part; and a study of 
the reports, year by year, shows that this has been the condi- 
tion throughout the entire twenty years of codperative effort. 

Analysis of the reports seems to indicate that teachers from 
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small and “‘nonprofessional” colleges come to the meetings pretty 
generally for one of the following reasons: because they hap- 
pen to be in town for the holidays; because they happen to be 
doing graduate work at the host university; because they want 
to make a professional school contact and get out of the non- 
professional field; because they want to learn how to make 
themselves valuable in the professional field. 

Rarely do we find a teacher coming to a meeting to find out 
how to conduct nonprofessional or preprofessional courses as 
part of a life work in the small college field. Even those 
teachers who are engaged with service courses see journalism 
as and end in itself or as a sideline which does not justify con- 
vention expense, time, energy, or interest. 

If we are to enlarge our usefulness to serve larger numbers 
of teachers we must make a new and distinctive effort to inter- 
est “‘nonprofessional” teachers. I do not say, however, that we 
should enlarge our usefulness along the line of serving greater 
numbers. On the other hand, if we are to enlarge our useful- 
ness to professional-minded teachers we must concentrate on 
the problems of experienced teachers of professional courses. 
Again, I do not say that we should do this, but I invite your 
consideration of this problem, on which a special committee 
will later make a report. 

The task of serving an experienced or inexperienced teacher 
of journalism whose permanent interest is that of the small ‘“‘non- 
professional” college is a distinctive one. Such a teacher is not 
seeking to ape the methods of the professional course or the 
equipment or objectives of the professional course. Such a 
teacher is not seeking to qualify to teach professional courses in 
a professional school and probably has no thought of enriching 
the literature of texts and references for the professional 
schools. 

It is not for me to say what are the interests of the teachers 
who seek to remain in the nonprofessional field, but certainly 
we must recognize that there are such teachers and that the 
field is an inviting one deserving the best of attention. Such 
teachers engage in several nonprofessional teaching projects 
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which vary in character and purpose from the professional 
courses. They teach liberal and cultural survey courses de- 
signed to inform all who come about journalism as a significant 
social problem and phenomenon. These courses have no pro- 
fessional objective; they do not seek to make journalists or to 
win student recruits. Occasionally recruits may come from 
such courses but not because of a design on the part of the in- 
structor. Students should take such courses for the same rea- 
sons that they take science and history and sociology — to 
learn about an interesting part of the world in which we live. 

The “nonprofessional” teacher offers service courses to help 
nonprofessional students publish student papers and magazines. 
Such courses should not be modeled on professional courses in 
reporting, for example, but upon a pattern developed by the 
most successful teachers of service courses. They should serve 
their immediate purpose and not a host of fancy theoretical 
purposes. They should partake of the character of the omni- 
bus course or the workroom supervised study course to such 
extent as seems advisable, without concern as to the content of 
courses in professional schools. 

The “nonprofessional” teacher offers preprofessional 
courses for students who may go on in the junior or senior year 
to well staffed and well equipped professional schools. The 
preprofessional courses may be of the same character as those 
offered at professional schools but should not go beyond the 
preprofessional set-up, content, or design. To do so is to de- 
velop a make-believe school instead of the real thing. To do 
sO is to start something that the small school or the improperly 
located school cannot finish. The same care should govern 
expansion here as governs expansion in medicine and law. The 
expense of maintaining first class schools of journalism will 
follow the same lines as were followed in the other professions. 
The “nonprofessional” school is no wiser in seeking to become a 
professional school than a weekly newspaper is wise in seeking 
to become a daily. 

The “nonprofessional” teacher offers service courses to stu- 
dents in technical and professional colleges to enable them to 
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get their occasional writings into form for publication. Service 
courses in this category are offered to boys who plan to become 
farm agents, to girls who plan to become home economics 
teachers or home advisers, to engineering students who look 
forward to writing special articles for engineering journals ex- 
pressing their opinions or discussing the work of their com- 
panies. The students here involved have no interest in writing 
about anything but their own work. They may find later that 
they will edit a farm bureau paper to help them in farm ad- 
visory work, or they will publish a service bureau paper of some 
other type as a side line; but they will then be practicing an- 
other profession and will give but a fraction of their time to the 
press. They will be content to do amateur work in journalism 
but they cannot afford to do amateur work in the line of their 
principal endeavor. They foresee this as students and are able 
to give but a fraction of their college time to journalism. They 
are not professional students building a specialty on top of 
general knowledge of the field as a whole; they are dabblers, 
trying to learn enough about the tricks of the trade to keep 
from making the grossest journalistic errors, and to have some 
sense of the ways in which the power of the press can be used 
to make their other regular work effective. 

The “nonprofessional” teacher serves as adviser and direc- 
tor of student publications and in this capacity achieves leader- 
ship and instruction of staff members. The teacher here is 
seeking to give the staff members the rules for doing things in 
accordance with professional standards but is not expected to 
school each student in each one of the things that make up the 
program of a professional student. He saves himself much 
time by avoiding discussions of theory and by helping the stu- 
dent and correcting his work. He gets little recognition from 
the faculty for his effort and does much of the advisory work 
out of his free time. 

The teacher in the small school frequently is called on to 
serve as publicity chief and as editor of the catalogs and mis- 
cellaneous faculty and alumni publications. In these activities 
he does not properly function as a teacher but as a man en- 
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gaged in the practice of journalism or publicity. We need not 
consider these two functions at this time as they call for other 
conventions and associations and are served by the Association 
of College News Bureaus, and the conferences of university 
and college editors. 

The teacher in the “nonprofessional’’ school looks to this 
association for help on his problem. He profits from the pro- 
grams devoted to professional school topics, but he is in need of 
discussions of his own topics. If this organization is to coéper- 
ate with the teachers in the “nonprofessional” schools it must 
observe the difference in interests and needs and provide for 
those differences. In my judgment, the first step to be taken 
along this line is to establish policies for the future of the asso- 
ciation; and the second step is to define the scope and content of 
the courses a “‘nonprofessional” school may properly give, and a 
basis for extending some sort of recognition for such courses 
when a student transfers to a professional school. 

As a result of lack of attention to “nonprofessional’’ school 
problems in the past we have had schools setting up profes- 
sional programs, departments, majors in journalism, four-year 
curricula, and the like, when they had no professional teachers, 
no equipment, no facilities. They did the best they could. 
They came to us for advice and guidance and all we had to say 
was what should be taught in the professional course in report- 
ing and professional course in copyreading, and what studies a 
student should take to receive a degree in journalism. 

Last spring I appointed two committees to study the ques- 
tions involved here. One of these is the committee on the 
future of the association, and the other is the committee on 
content of “nonprofessional” courses in journalism. I hope 
that we may have a very free discussion of these things as they 
affect the teacher who plans to stay with the small college or 
the university which has no interest in a professional school of 
journalism. 

The task of serving an experienced professional school 
teacher today is a difficult one. Such a teacher profits little 
from shop talks on newspaper work by practicing reporters 
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and editors, because such a teacher has had substantial news- 
paper experience and knows how things are done. Such a 
teacher profits little from routine talk on methods, because that 
too is familiar matter to even the younger teachers in the best 
schools. Indeed, the best schools cannot use a person who has 
not learned to practice and to teach. In the old days, of course, 
talks on methods were valued because few teachers had taught 
long enough to work out problems of presentation and content. 
In still older days talks on newspaper practice were valued be- 
cause schools hired teachers without much acquaintance with 
the workaday newspaper world. 

But the problems are quite different now in the professional 
school group. Conventional methods in new courses only com- 
mand attention — such courses as current events, business prob- 
lems, radio reporting, country journalism and the like. The 
conventional procedure in the old courses, such as elementary 
reporting, is well known. 

In my judgment there are three fields in which the teachers 
of the professional schools have a major interest at the present 
time. The first of these is that of the general problems on 
which joint action might be taken — what might be called the 
association problems, such as the topics of the committees 
which will report at this meeting, on teacher load, salary sched- 
ules, stiffer grading, minimum content of professional courses, 
etc. 

The second of these is that of the matter of study and prac- 
tice beyond the bachelor’s degree. This appeals to the teacher 
who wants to see developed a system of producing better teach- 
ers and practitioners. It appeals, also, to young teachers who 
want to qualify for advancement in their work. 

The third is that of the matter of experimental work in con- 
ventional courses. In my judgment, the most significant work 
during the next few years will be that done in experimenting in 
the teaching of reporting and editing. By experimenting I do 
not mean putting old wine into new bottles; I mean making 
better wine. Our present procedure is based largely on that 
developed by newspaper offices in the training of cub reporters. 
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Teachers of journalism must add something to the old system 
to enrich the professional training. What they add will be the 
product of experiments in teaching much more than it will be 
the result of historical research or newspaper-practice investi- 
gations. 

We can experiment on new ways of teaching accuracy, new 
ways of cross sectioning the subject matter of journalism, new 
ways of giving journalism students the right kind of reading 
habits, new ways of giving journalism students the right atti- 
tude toward news sources and news materials, new ways of 
securing maximum returns from a minimum of supervised 
practice, new ways of weeding out the incompetents before we 
have wasted money and time on them, new ways of keeping a 
balance between the writing of fact and fiction so that the writ- 
ing reporter and writing editor may not lose the satisfactions 
of creative work, new ways of measuring progress, new ways 
of giving new kinds of grades and encouragement, new ways of 
dealing with the student paper and laboratory news sheets. 

Mr. Fred Fuller Shedd and other editors of today sound the 
words that should give us our clue when they say, ‘Let us have 
reporters who will do excellent work and we will make them 
editors, dramatic critics, political writers and the like.”” The 
basic discipline of journalism and of literature is reporting. 
The courses we give that bear down directly on this discipline 
are reporting, copyreading and current events. Here, then, 
are the courses which claim our best efforts in an experimental 
way. 

At the present time it can be said of a graduate of a school 
of journalism that he compares favorably with a good men who 
serves his apprenticeship on a good newspaper. That is high 
praise, but it is not high enough praise. The schools and 
teachers owe the profession more than the substitution of one 
system for another. They owe the profession an improvement 
on the system and an improved product from that improved 
system. 

I do not believe that we have explored sufficiently the possi- 
bility of teaching a part of the work in reporting for the eye or 
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the ear, or both, through staged news events; we follow old 
trails and when the New York city reporters fail in their ob- 
servations of obvious things we point out the frailty of human 
kind as a reason for the conflicting accounts, and never ques- 
tion the hit-and-miss cub reporter system we have imitated. 
Teachers of anatomy and chemistry and psychology will not do 
this. They set about reducing failures in observation by de- 
vising exercises for training in accuracy of observation and 
accuracy in recording. They do not leave the matter to a sys- 
tem that permits no day by day check up of all small differ- 
ences. Again, I do not believe that we have experimented 
sufficiently on cross-sectioning the study of reporting in new 
ways — offering, for example, a study of and series of exer- 
cises in news observation and recording, interviewing, selection 
of news details, cross questioning for news, writing the sum- 
mary news form, speech reporting, program reporting, deter- 
mination of news values, guarantees of reliability and authen- 
ticity. 

I do not believe that we have experimented enough in teach- 
ing current events, in bringing down to our own year the studies 
that other departments abandoned at the time of the Spanish- 
American war, in securing background and foreground reading 
in subjects which were pursued without profit in other depart- 
ments, or subjects have never been studied at all. 

There is a notion still extant that certain college courses are 
liberal and certain college courses are not, and first and second 
year students frequently are barred from courses which have 
more place in our own culture than the so-called liberal arts 
courses. Our great writers in all ages have written of agri- 
culture and education and engineering and law and commerce, 
and yet the liberal arts student is supposed to dodge courses in 
these subjects and is refused credit in many of the classes in 
these subjects. For him, the courses are not only barred as re- 
quired courses; they are not even permitted as electives. 

Many courses in music, the stage, speech, painting, sculpture, 
and architecture suffer penalties and loss of credit in certain 
colleges. The problem of giving a student a background in 
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these and other subjects is made more difficult by this situation. 
Clearly, the journalism and pre-journalism student should be 
taught to look with joy on knowledge in every field and to re- 
gard it as broadening and interesting. If he cannot get the 
right start in his early years because of penalties, we must in 
later years restore subjects that have been ruled out and enrich 
the student’s mind on matters which we decide are important. 

We cannot accept the theory that any courses in any colleges 
are unrelated to the discipline and body of knowledge that 
make up journalism. Knowledge of mechanics is as likely to 
prove an agency of social service as knowledge of the tariff; 
knowledge of farm implements is as likely to prove an agency 
for social benefit as knowledge of playgrounds and parks; 
knowledge of painting and sculpture is as likely to prove an 
agent of elevated conversation and of culture as knowledge of 
philosophy and politics; knowledge of military science and tac- 
tics is as likely to prove valuable as knowledge of French. 

The subjects that earn space on page one of the newspaper 
may serve as a starting point for experimental work in the 
teaching of current events — there we find politics, art, agri- 
culture, aviation, military science, chemistry, mathematics, re- 
ligion, sports, mechanics, education, psychology, history, fi- 
nance, sociology, and the myriad other things that have a part 
in displacements in the existing order. Selection, method, 
habits, number of topics, period of time to be covered, char- 
acter of reading in papers, magazines, and books, different 
combinations of lecture, recitation, quiz, reading, investigations 
— all these things have a place in our experiments. 

Shall we work from the present to the past? Shall we cover 
the period from 1900 to the present? Shall we look for gaps 
in the work of individual students and give them individual 
assignments to fill in those gaps? Shall we have work every 
day to develop the right habits? Shall we insist on daily read- 
ing of the newspapers? Certainly there are questions to be 
answered along these lines — questions that are not to be an- 
swered in terms of opinion, but in terms of experience with 
students doing first one thing and then another. 
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What I am saying here today should not be interpreted as a 
confession of failure or weakness or lack of progress in the 
schools of journalism or among the professional teachers. 
Professional teachers of journalism have traveled in the past 
twenty years a path that required one hundred years in law and 
in medicine. 

The first permanent law school was established at Harvard 
in 1817, and even with the aid of licensing laws id state 
boards it is only within the past few years that law schools 
have got away from the practice of admitting students direct 
from high school and, in some states, from admitting them to 
practice with little more preparation than is required of a no- 
tary public. 

The first permanent chair of medicine was established at the 
University of Pennsylvania in 1785. One hundred years later 
there were more students in low standard medical schools than 
there were in those deserving of respect; medical students were 
still admitted to medical colleges with and without high school 
diplomas, and conditions were such that state boards had to be 
established and medical schools forced to affiliate with accred- 
ited universities. 

The first permanent chair in journalism was established at 
Missouri in 1908, though professional programs at Wisconsin, 
Illinois, and at one or two other schools had begun to develop 
prior to that time. Twenty-odd years later, we find the schools 
requiring junior standing in college for admission to strictly 
professional work, and we find that the majority of profes- 
sional graduates in the country are coming from the accredited 
schools. We find, too, that the graduates, on the whole, com- 
pare favorably with the products of any system requiring a 
similar period of study — four years —and that they have 
been a credit to the profession of journalism in a worth-while 
percentage of cases. As is usual where vocational qualifica- 
tions of one kind or another are involved, many students have 
used the names of schools and teachers without due authority. 
Students who have been flunked out, students who have worked 
on campus newspapers, and students who have dabbled in jour- 
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nalism have gone out on many occasions and claimed that they 
‘studied journalism’ here, there, and elsewhere. They have 
pretended to be graduates when they were not and have fooled 
employing editors and managers and given them bad impres- 
sions of the schools. Others have been flunked out or received 
low grades and others have gone out knocking the schools. 
Still other students have absorbed prejudices from certain Eng- 
lish teachers and academic enthusiasts and have criticized with- 
out knowing what they were talking about. And yet others 
who were stamped as of the lower quarter of the graduating 
class have gone out and produced impressions that have been 
used in condemning the best. 

The present weakness of the schools of journalism is the 
weakness of the cub-reporter system, that which old time edi- 
tors have a tendency to exalt. And the strength of the schools 
far outweighs their weakness. Indeed, schools must have pos- 
sessed inherent strength or they could not have pulled them- 
selves up by their bootstraps as they have been forced to do. 
They have fought opposition that has buried more than one 
worth-while movement in the past half century. They have 
fought the conservatism of university faculties; they have 
fought the opposition of university executives, of certain presi- 
dents, deans, and heads of English departments; they have 
fought the aloofness and skepticism of an older generation of 
newspaper men; they have fought the carefree and unrespon- 
sive attitude of a generation of students; they have fought the 
selfish and demoralizing attacks of many student newspapers. 
And they have made all these fights without the aid of state 
licensing boards or state laws such as were passed to keep stu- 
dents in schools of law and schools of medicine and schools of 
education. 

Great educators visioned the school of journalism and the 
professional teacher of journalism many years ago. The 
founders of the schools could point to the presidents of Har- 
vard and Yale and Cornell and Columbia and Washington and 
Lee as men with the vision to see the only sure means to exalt 
the press and its mission. President Robert E. Lee, of Wash- 
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ington and Lee, in 1869 inaugurated the teaching of journalism 
at that college, only to have it lapse at the time of his death a 
few years later; President Woolsey of Yale set up and taught a 
course for newspaper men in 1871; President Andrew D. 
White of Cornell set up a course in reporting and newspaper 
making under Willard Fiske, a practical newspaper man, in 
1876; President Charles W. Eliot of Harvard outlined and 
gave wide publicity to a four-year professional curriculum in 
journalism in 1904. Other men of vision in their turn have 
advocated and advanced the cause of the schools and colleges 
of journalism and of the teachers who have made them a 
reality. 

And now, in closing this anniversary talk may I, as a young 
teacher, claim for the older teachers of journalism: 

1. That they have developed to a remarkable degree in a 
short time the professional schools of journalism of the United 
States. 

2. That they have advanced the cause of good journalism 
by giving wide publicity to good newspaper practice through 
more than 100,000 copies of creditable text and reference 
books. 

3. That they have influenced journalism through more than 
2,000 addresses to newspaper men and more than 3,000 ad- 
dresses to the reading public. 

4. That they have influenced and taught more than one- 
fourth of the newspaper men and women in positions of influ- 
ence in city and community journalism today. 

5. That they have taught to greater or lesser degree more 
than half of the college men in journalism today. 

6. That, in America, their thoughts and ideals and teach- 
ings are read each day by more readers than read Hearst and 
Scripps-Howard and the Associated Press combined. 

7. That their influence has spread to foreign lands, and 
that their books and their persons have been widely sought. If 
you were to stop in at the book-stalls and schools in Delhi, 
India, you would find the books of Dr. Bleyer and Professor 
Hyde. If you were to stop in the newspaper offices in Shang- 
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hai or Tokyo you would find there a dozen of Walter Wil- 
liams’ boys from the University of Missouri and inquiring ori- 
ental voices asking when he would pass that way again. 

8. That their influence has been not only great but good. 
It has improved the character of recruits to the profession and 
the performance both of school trained beginners and those 
who work at their side. 

I can say these things because I am not one of the pioneers. 
As the old timers look back on the work they have done, we of 
the newer generation are starting forward. The next twenty 
years are in our hands. It is for us to carry on the work that 
has been brought so great a distance in so short a time. And 
why should we not do so after the way has been made easy? 
Now, we advance with the codperation of our colleagues on 
the faculties, with the respect and assistance of the editors of 
our greatest papers, and with the support of the alumni and 
general public. It would be strange indeed if the next twenty 


years should fail to advance the great cause that brings us to- 
gether here today. 





REPORT OF THE COUNCIL ON 
RESEARCH IN JOURNALISM!" 


CO-OPERATIVE RESEARCH 


In most fields of scholarship there has been much talk in 
recent years of codperative research. What has actually been - 
done, however, falls into two general classes: (1) Work per- 
formed under the supervision of a director of research in a 
field in which he has a special interest and usually by candidates 
for degrees who are under his direction; and (2) work de- 
signed for immediate use, usually by publication definitely 
planned and arranged for in advance (e. g., various historical 
series and bibliographical studies, the Encyclopedia of the So- 
cial Sciences, the D. A. B.). It would seem, therefore, that a 
definite plan of publication for any coéperative work under- 
taken by this Association would be not only a spur to prompt 
and persistent work, but probably a necessity to the engage- 
ment of the best research talent. 

The Council wishes to remind the Association of the plan 
proposed at the Boston convention of last year in connection 
with the paper on “The Present Status of Journalistic Litera- 
ture” by Dr. Casey, calling for a codperative history of Amer- 
ican newspapers. It was pointed out that a union list of news- 
paper files in American libraries, similar in method to the great 
Union List of Serials, would be a prerequisite to the investiga- 
tion involved in such work; and the Association took action by 
resolution recommending such a project. We have during the 
past year carried on a considerable correspondence with the 
intent of promoting interest in this union list on the part of our 
own members, the American Library Association, the Amer- 
ican Bibliographical Society, the American Historical As- 
sociation, the Social Science Research Council, and _ the 


1 This report, prepared by Mott (Iowa), was reviewed by Allen (Oregon), 
chairman, Bleyer (Wisconsin), and Simmons (Syracuse). Cunliffe (Columbia) 
and Martin (Missouri) were abroad at the time of the preparation of the report, 
though the Council has had the benefit of their judgment during the past year on 
certain of the matters discussed. 
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American Council of Learned Societies. The members of 
our associations have been very loyal in urging the mat- 
ter upon the directors of libraries in their own universities. 
It should be pointed out that the project is analogous to that of 
the Union List of Serials, which was compiled by the leading 
libraries of the country under the direction of a committee of 
the American Library Association and published by the H. W. 
Wilson Company. This company is willing to undertake the 
publication of a newspaper list if the A. L. A. will codperate; 
and the A. L. A., we are assured by its secretary, has placed the 
matter upon its agenda. It is the opinion of those who have 
studied the matter and who are in the best position to know 
the tremendous costs of such work, however, that the A. L. A. 
will not actually undertake the project without a grant of some 
$20,000. It would seem that the financial encouragement of 
this work is within the sphere of the Social Science Research 
Council and the American Council of Learned Societies, and it 
was presented to the Joint Committee on Research Materials 
of these organizations at its last meeting; but we are informed 
unofficially that this Joint Committee took the position that 
American newspapers should themselves support the project. 
This attitude appears to be based upon a misconception: a 
union list of newspaper files would be of comparatively small 
use to newspapers themselves, but vitally necessary to scholarly 
research in all the social sciences. Of course, indirectly, it 
should, in the long run, mean much to contemporary news- 
papers; and there may be some slight possibility of interesting 
a great newspaper publisher in the matter. But other indus- 
trial and professional groups are not commonly called upon to 
finance the historical and bibliographical studies in their fields. 
It is pertinent to remark that the Union List of Serials was not 
financed by the magazines in the country. The attitude of the 
Joint Committee referred to is probably due to a wish to dis- 
cover possible funds outside the known foundations. It is 
hoped that the Committee may reconsider its position. 

Turning now from a project which looks toward an exten- 
sive research in the future to suggestions for more immediate 
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activities, we have to report certain discussions of the Council 
on Research which took place by correspondence during the 
summer and fall of this year. 

Through Professor Desmond the Council got in touch with 
an eastern donor who desired to promote a running examina- 
tion of the way in which the papers of the country are handling 
and will handle the news of the coming Disarmament Confer- 
ence. However, these overtures were not successful, as the 
persons concerned decided on an alternative procedure. 

Dean Allen suggested as a topic for codperative research the 
subject, “The Myth of the New Economic Era,” examining 
the work of the economists and sociologists in connection with 
recent economic events. Dr. Cunliffe proposed a nation-wide 
survey of the activities of journalism graduates — a project 
which, as will be seen later, has now been undertaken by Sigma 
Delta Chi. Dr. Bleyer suggested a comprehensive study of 
anti-social news. Dr. Mott’s suggestion was a study of the 
relations between the press and the courts. None of these pro- 
posals met with the unanimous and hearty approval of the 
entire Council, however. 

A second proposal by Dean Allen seems to have such inter- 
esting possibilities that it may be presented more fully. It calls 
for a study of what constitutes professional excellence in jour- 
nalism by a biographical attack. A considerable number of 
distinguished journalists rated high in professional achievement 
would be selected by vote of competent judges, and each would 
then be studied by a capable scholar on the basis of a tentative 
schedule of the elements that go to the shaping of a great news- 
paper career. We would suggest that these studies be pub- 
lished in a pamphlet series for subscribers, and be gathered 
finally into a volume with an essay in synthesis by the editor of 
the series. If the Association wishes the Council to proceed 
along these lines, in the expectation of making a genuine contri- 
bution to the study of the profession of journalism in its high- 
est manifestations, a mandate to that effect would be accep- 
table. The Council feels, however, that only the fullest 
endorsement of the members of this Association would justify 
it in proceeding to organize such an extensive study. 
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The objection is raised that many schools and departments 
do not have access at home to the newspaper files which it 
would be necessary to consult, and this would have to be taken 
into consideration in arranging the work. Some of the journal- 
ists studied would be our own contemporaries, who would 
present less difficulty of this kind perhaps. 

It should be suggested further in this connection that such a 
study would need material aid from the psychologists. Some 
beginnings in aptitude and success tests have been made at 
Syracuse and lowa, and perhaps at other institutions; and this 
work could be levied upon. 


SIGMA DELTA CHI’S PROJECT 


The interest of Sigma Delta Chi in investigative work has 
been mentioned. The chairman of the Council was queried 
shortly before the recent national convention of that organiza- 
tion upon the matter of appropriate projects, and partly in 
response to his suggestion it authorized its Research Commit- 
tee to begin an occupational survey in the field of journalism, 


the primary object of which is to determine the number of 
employees in the various phases of journalistic work and the 
rate of turnover, with salaries. It is understood that this in- 
vestigation will follow somewhat the lines laid out in the out- 


line for such a study presented to this Association last year by 
Dr. Bleyer. 


SURVEY OF EDUCATION FOR JOURNALISM 


The survey of education for journalism in the United States, 
which has been discussed annually for so long that the memory 
of man runneth not to the contrary, and the financing of which 
has thus far presented an insuperable obstacle to its consum- 
mation, appears to have been taken over by the newly created 
Joint Committee of the two journalism associations, the A. S. 
N. E., and the N. E. A. It is the judgment of the Council 
that the Joint Committee is the proper body to promote this 
project, so important to the welfare of journalism. It may be 
stated, however, that shortly before the organization of the 
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Joint Committee was completed, members of this Council had 
conferences and correspondence with high officials of the Car- 
negie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, which 
appears to be the logical agency for this task, and were told 
that no general survey of a teaching field would be made for 
another year at least, and that then the schools of business 
would probably be placed before the schools of journalism. 
It may be that effective measures could be taken to alter this 
preference. 
GRANTS IN AID 


The Council on Research is deeply impressed with the neces- 
sity of making contacts with foundations whose purposes may 
include the study of the field of journalism. It is open to sug- 
gestions from members of this Association as to approaches. 
The Council desires to extend every assistance in its power to 
member schools which are initiating large researches, and 
stands ready to second any efforts made by such schools to ob- 
tain grants in aid of worthy projects. 

In this connection it may be pointed out that journalism suf- 
fers from its lack of membership in the Social Science Research 
Council and the American Council of Learned Societies. Over- 
tures have been invariably met by the assertion that our Associ- 
ation has not yet proved its interest in scholarly research. It 
may perhaps be expected, however, that the cumulative effect 
of the continued emphasis upon investigation by this Associa- 
tion will eventually be recognized. Dr. Bleyer suggests, with 
great cogency, that the best way for our associations to secure 
recognition by the Social Science Research Council and the 
American Council of Learned Societies, is for the individual 
heads of schools and departments of journalism to establish 
close contacts with their local departments of political science, 
economics, sociology, and history, and to undertake coéperation 
with them so that the heads of these departments will take a 
more favorable attitude toward journalism. 


SURVEY OF RESEARCH 


It was decided early in the year that biennial surveys of re- 
search in progress would answer the purposes of this Associa- 
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tion; hence no such compilation was undertaken for 1931. It 
is planned to make a survey in 1932, if desired, and an appro- 
priation for that purpose should, it is believed, be included in 
the budget for next year. Probably fifty dollars will cover the 
expenses of postage, stationery, and mimeographing. It is 
manifestly unjust that the chairman of the Council should bear 
this expense, as he has done in the past. If such a survey is 


desired by this body, suggestions as to method and scope are 
earnestly invited. 
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RECENT ECONOMIC TRENDS IN 
NEWSPAPER PUBLISHING 


By CuHarces R. BuTLER 
Publisher, Mankato Free Press 


In times like these, when six per cent bonds of certain gov- 
ernments sell for less than their five per cent obligations 
equally secured, when the shares of our greatest industrial 
enterprises are selling for a fraction of their book value, and 
most of our primary commodities are being marketed at less 
than their cost of production, the movements in the world’s 
trade and commerce are scarcely to be designated as trends. 
They take on more of the nature of the stampede. 

In many branches of industry, the intensity of these economic 
movements has become highly disquieting; and while to the eye 
of the casual observer the publishing industry has seemed to be 
somewhat immune from their ravages, the experienced pub- 
lisher realizes that this is far from true. 

The newspaper world this past year has been watchfully ob- 
servant of three outstanding intrusions into its field of observa- 
tions. One of these, the radio, is not a new visitor. The 
newspapers have largely adjusted themselves to the shifts in 
the national advertising budget which radio has brought about, 
and there is a progressive stiffening of publisher backbones 
against its unreasonable demands for free publicity. 

The second intruder, not necessarily an unfriendly one, al- 
though bringing a train of problems in its wake, is the use of 
color in newspaper advertising pages. I am willing to leave 
the appraisal of this factor to some one more concerned with it 
than I am. 

But the third item is one of the most recent development, 
and is one which concerns not only newspaper publishers, but 
the whole journalistic fraternity. It is the attack on newspaper 
advertising rates. And it is to that that I direct your attention. 

The decline in newspaper advertising linage was probably 
more abrupt during 1930 than in 1931, but the steady dwin- 
dling during the past twelve months, added to the severe losses 
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of 1930, has brought the advertising figures of the average 
newspaper, both in linage and in dollars, down to a point where 
they are causing many a publisher grave concern. 

This is particularly true of the Sunday newspaper, which in 
more than one instance is eating up all the profits produced the 
other six days of the week, and even going beyond that into the 
red figures. The situation in the magazine field is one with 
which I am not so familiar, but a glance through recent issues 
of some of our leading weeklies and monthlies would indicate 
that all is not well. 

I stress this feature of the advertising linage, for in normal 
times it furnishes about seventy per cent of the gross income of 
the average newspaper. The gross income from circulation on 
the newspaper of 10,000 circulation just about pays the bill for 
newsprint, presswork, mailing and circulation costs. The re- 
mainder, the composing room, editorial and executive costs of 
the paper, must be supplied by the advertising revenue, out of 
which must also come the profit. 

In the case of the paper with larger circulation, circulation 
revenue falls far short of covering the items first mentioned. 
There, even more, is the advertising revenue the life blood of 
the publication. 

But in addition to the losses sustained in advertising revenue 
through lessening volume, partly the result of general business 
conditions, partly the result of the diversion of advertising dol- 
lars to the radio and other media, now comes an attack from a 
new quarter — namely, the demand for lower rates. 

Strange to say, this was voiced first by the agencies, whose 
income is supposedly derived from commissions paid by the 
publishers. One of the leading agencies has recently been 
actively engaged in circularizing the entire newspaper field with 
suggestions, which amount almost to demands, that newspaper 
rates generally be lowered. During the last two weeks, an 
international soap manufacturer which is a large user of space 
in the larger newspapers has sent telegrams threatening to cur- 
tail or completely eliminate its schedule for the months imme- 
diately ahead unless rates are adjusted downward in its favor. 
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This menace to the rate structure is much more serious than 
that of the reduced linage. Its damaging effects upon the 
whole profession, whose future members you are training, are 
beyond immediate calculations, for the present rate structure 
and the present highly integrated mechanism for providing 
advertising and merchandising service to the national manufac- 
turer have been built up together; and, if, under present re- 
duced linage, the rates also are to be reduced, the resulting 
changes in the staffs of advertising agencies, special representa- 
tives, newspaper advertising departments, and editorial depart- 
ments will mean greatly lessened opportunities for future em- 
ployment and advancement of the young men and women now 
training for journalistic careers. 

Up to now, the metropolitan publishers (and on their opin- 
ion and attitude, we lesser-publishers must stand or fall) have 
stood firmly in opposition to the demand for rate reduction. 
They believe, and so do you and I, that the present high con- 
ception of the newspaper’s place in the nation’s and the com- 
munity’s affairs must be maintained; that the education of the 
public in the constantly widening array of problems confront- 
ing us — economic, political and social — can best be accom- 
plished through this existing agency, but that the task grows 
bigger every day and that it cannot be done efficiently on a nar- 
rowing budget. It is to be hoped that the advertisers can be 
made to see that poorer newspapers will mean a poorer Amer- 
ica — poorer in its outlook on life, poorer in its social stand- 
ards, poorer in its comprehension of the nation’s and the 
world’s affairs — and that such an America can only mean a 
poorer market for the things they have to sell. 


PROPER CORRELATIONS IN JOURNAL- 
ISTIC CURRICULA 


By Epwarp F. MAson 


University of Iowa 


This paper, although listed as a research report, is not a 
research report in the true sense. It embodies, instead, the 
hypothesis on which certain research is to be based. And the 
objective of such research is the ideal journalistic curriculum. 

‘Professional instruction in journalism is still so young,”’ 
said Professor Vernon Nash in his thesis What Is Taught in 
Schools of Journalism,: “that no degree of standardization of 
requirements and practices has yet been arrived at in this field 
comparable to that obtaining in law, medicine, engineering, 
etc.”’ But our present topic, ‘Proper Correlations in Journal- 
istic Curricula,’ goes one stratum deeper than standardization, 
to examine the unity, coherence, and emphasis of the curricu- 
lum in the individual school. 

Since Professor Nash compares journalism with engineering, 
I must say that the engineering curriculum has caused me a 
good many humble hours. As editor of a university catalog, 
being induced annually to contemplate the engineering cirricu- 
lum, I was repeatedly impressed with its unity and coherence 
— its high degree of organization. It began with a well de- 
fined series of fundamental concepts; proceeded through ad- 
vanced work which could not be undertaken without these pre- 
requisites; and emerged as an organized body of knowledge, 
implying the mastery of a profession in which the graduate 
need fear no competition from anyone not similarly trained. 
As an extreme example of such coherence, take the sequence in 
airplane engineering. The student who would undertake air- 
plane stress analysis must have mastered dynamics and the 
mechanics of materials. Each of these presupposes statics and 
calculus. Statics depends on a college course in physics, which 
presupposes high school physics; and calculus requires prepara- 
tion in plane and solid geometry, college algebra, trigonometry, 
and analytical geometry. 


1 University of Missouri Bulletin, Vol. 29, No. 45. Dec. 1, 1928. 
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In comparison with such a sequence, nearly everything in 
journalism is elementary. A similar sequence in journalism, 
for instance, might offer an advanced course in advertising 
copy, requiring prerequisites in psychology, English, market 
analysis, and layout; market analysis would depend on econom- 
ics; and layout would presuppose prerequisites in principles of 
art and design. Or feature writing might require preparation 
in psychology, methods of research, English, and a field of 
familiar subject matter. 

The next tendency noted is this: that if advanced courses do 
not depend on fundamental courses, the principles of journal- 
ism will have to be developed in the advanced work. Then 
any common principles will receive parallel discussions in inde- 
pendent courses. Take, for example, reader interest. Will 
it not be discussed in reporting, then again in copyreading, ad- 
vanced reporting, advertising, feature articles, ethics, policy 
and management, country newspapers, and trade and technical 
journalism? And in graduate work will not the student, as 
one of my bright young men once remarked, “get the same 
thing all over again’’? 

Reader interest, it may be objected, can never receive too 
much attention, and that is true; but it can have too much 
superficial attention. If so much time be spent in starting 
again with it from the beginning, how can it ever have the 
thorough treatment it deserves? The student may never get 
down to the real fundamental principles of applied psychology 
that are involved. Neither may he ever get thoroughly into 
the principles of art and design that underlie make-up, layout, 
typography, illustration, and picture editing; nor into the prin- 
ciples of sociology and philosophy that underlie the responsi- 
bility of the newspaper to its public. 

Then journalistic instruction is peculiarly liable to the temp- 
tation described by C. B. Neblette in his textbook on photog- 
raphy: “. . . the fact has been kept in mind that a super- 
ficial treatment of the subject, one which is concerned with 
effects rather than causes and with operations rather than sci- 
entific principles, is undesirable in a work of collegiate grade.” ? 


2 Neblette, Carroll Bernard: Photography, Its Principles and Practice, p. iii. 
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The very names of many of our courses (reporting, copyread- 
ing, feature articles, editorial writing, advertising, country 
journalism, agricultural journalism) suggest that we have our 
minds set on the immediate outcome, but that the student may 
have to pick up the principles as he goes along. 

Discussion thus far has suggested the following tendencies 
in journalistic instruction: 

1. To make too many of the courses elementary. 

2. Yo repeat material from course to course. 

3. To treat this repeated material superficially. 

4. To consider the journalistic curriculum as an agglomer- 
ate rather than as an organized body of knowledge. 

5. To deal with effects rather than with principles. 

Back in the grade schools we studied fractions. Fractions 
were stubborn things. They were hard to add. But we 
learned that the problem was greatly simplified by reducing 
them all to a common denominator. The least common de- 
nominator contained all the factors found in any of the other 
denominators, but it contained no factor more than once. Our 
problem of the journalism curriculum is like that. What is the 
least common denominator of all our courses? Could we not 
reduce each to its factors, present each factor once in the cur- 
riculum, present it more thoroughly, and yet save enough time 
to give the student a chance at agriculture, art, economics, 
sports, politics, and some of the other things he now touches 
too lightly? 

Digging to a stratum beneath the traditional titles of courses, 
what is the journalism curriculum — what is any curriculum — 
made of? Not in chronological but in logical order, its ele- 
ments are: 

Knowledge of the raw materials to be dealt with. 

The principles governing their treatment. 

The technique by which this treatment is effected. 

The fields in which this treatment may be applied. 

Drill, to convert theory into mastery of the processes. 
huslping this analysis to journalism, we have: 

1. The raw materials. A knowledge of everything under 
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the sun. Specifically, some acquaintance with agriculture, art, 
business, books, courts, clothing, education, ethics, finance, 
foods, government, the home and family, industry, interna- 
tional relations, music, police and crime, politics, philosophy, 
religion, sports, science, sociology, and the theater. Every 
hour we can save reasonably from some other part of the cur- 
riculum can be devoted advantageously to one of these. And 
other departments ought to be induced to help us with survey 
courses. As a specific example — sports. Are we fulfilling 
our complete responsibility to the student interested in sports 
when we turn him loose with what he can glean from the foot- 
ball field, or is he entitled to first hand instruction in the strat- 
egy of the gridiron? There would not be time for a three- 
credit course for a full semester, but how about six weeks or 
even four weeks of intensive skull practice? I do not care 
what you call it. Let it be part of the course in advanced re- 
porting; but let it be in the curriculum, and let every student 
and professor know it is there, in a designated relationship to 
the rest of the work. 

2. The principles of journalism. What is the aim of news- 
paper work? What is its place in the social organism? What 
are its history, its psychology, its ethics, and its law? For in- 
stance, instead of half a dozen rule-of-thumb paragraphs on 
what makes news interesting, why not have a specially planned 
course in applied psychology? It would deal with the prin- 
ciples of interest and attention, with the reasoning functions 
and the emotional functions of human activity. It would pro- 
vide as scientific a basis as modern psychology can offer for 
writing either a news item or an advertisement, for making up 
a front page or laying out an ad, for judging the credibility of 
a witness, planning a promotional campaign, or handling a difh- 
cult interview. It would be a thorough study of human nature 
from the journalist’s standpoint. It would be the newspaper 
man’s science, as chemistry, physics, and mathematics are the 
engineer’s sciences. Nor would I omit mathematics for the 
journalist. Either as a principle or a technique, statistics 
should be included. To mention other principles, without elab- 
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orating them, there would be logic, ethics, sociology, the law of 
the press, and those fundamentals of art and design which are 
used alike by the make-up man, layout man, picture editor, 
news photographer, and student of typography. Methods of 
investigation surely should be included, whether as a principle 
or atechnique. There would be study also of bibliography and 
of qualifications and opportunities for journalism. 

3. The techniques. Ordinary English usage and the use of 
the typewriter are taken for granted. Other items are: Ad- 
herence to the style book, structure of the news story (espe- 
cially the lead), proper form for preparation of copy, methods 
of reading copy, proof reading, how to count a headline, forms 
of the editorial, structure of an advertisement, how to make a 
layout, how to order a cut from the engraver, how to collect 
and file information, how the newspaper plant is organized, 
processes of printing and engraving, methods of news commu- 
nication, business management, routine of advertising pro- 
cedure, and writers’ markets. These are items on which we 
waste time. I do not mean that we drill too much on them, 
but that we treat them as new material too many times in dif- 
ferent courses. Drill on some of them should be never ending, 
but it should be recognized as drill and should be treated as 
laboratory application of principles already learned. Thus we 
should take one step toward distinguishing between elementary 
and advanced courses. 

4. The fields of application. These are, in journalism, 
such topics as reporting, copy reading, country journalism, fea- 
ture articles, agricultural journalism, editorial writing, public- 
ity, advertising, magazine editing, sports writing, high school 
journalism, the teaching of journalism, critical writing, staff 
correspondence, free lancing, trade journalism, house organs, 
the woman’s page, editing telegraph, picture editing, and the 
newspaper library. Considering each of these as a course de 
novo, they have many overlappings. But for the student al- 
ready equipped with principles and techniques such as have 
been suggested, such a course becomes a study of the peculiar 


demands of the field itself and an adjustment of the technique 
to it. 
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5. Drill. Drill in writing, under journalistic conditions to 
meet journalistic requirements, should begin at the first of the 
curriculum and continue throughout. Drill should not be de- 
layed until the principles are all learned and the techniques all 
mastered. The assignment of a problem is the best method of 
stimulating interest, and the solution of it is the best means of 
fixing a principle. Here is where the arranging of a curriculum 
loses its simplicity. Principle no more surely precedes practice 
than does the hen precede the egg. But for this very reason 
we should be all the more on our guard not to confuse means 
with results. 

It seems to me we might even question the certain division of 
our curricula into such subjects as reporting, copy reading, fea- 
ture articles, editorial writing, etc. Certainly, when we come 
to the more highly specialized courses, we ought to see if they 
cannot be reduced to fundamental factors which then can be re- 
organized into a more scientific body of knowledge. I do not 
care what the new courses are called. Let them be called by 
the old names. But let a study of logic be included. Let it be 
a part of the editorial writing course if desired. Let methods 
of investigation be thoroughly studied, whether for editorial 
writing, feature articles, advanced reporting, or the newspaper 
library. And let the principles of balance and symmetry, when 
once they have been studied, apply to courses in advertising, 
picture editing, and front page make-up. The course in report- 
ing probably should retain its traditional form, as introducing 
the student to all subsequent mysteries. Perhaps none of the 
other courses would be as much changed as might at first ap- 


pear. But every part of every course should fit into a corre- 
lated whole. 








SALARIES PAID TEACHERS OF 
JOURNALISM 


REPORT OF SPECIAL COMMITTEE! 


Working with the statistics so kindly furnished by many in- 
stitutions has confirmed the impression of the absence of 
standardization over the country in the subjects of our investi- 
gation. And yet the averages tell the story of the trends. 

The highest salaries in the field have gone to the doctor of 
philosophy with a reasonable amount of workaday journalistic 
experience. Ten men with doctors’ degrees average $4500 a 
year, or about 50 per cent in excess of the average of all the 
teachers’ salaries. There is a distinct drop from this to the 79 
holders of the master’s degree, whose salaries, totaling 
$261,000, average $3300, or $1200 less than is paid the hold- 
ers of the doctor’s degree. Six full-time teachers with no 
academic degree receive $3338, or about $300 more than the 
norm for the rank and file of the teachers, almost all of whom 
have at least the bachelor’s degree. 

So far as this report can get at it, journalism is taught in 
this country by a staff of teachers whose average experience, in 
active journalism and in college teaching, totals 14% years. 
Of this, the practical experience in the journalistic field aver- 
aged 8% years, leaving 6 for the teaching end — if we omit 
from consideration the cases where it has not been possible to 
learn whether the two types of experience were consecutive or 
concurrentt. Experience in the field among teachers of the 
rank of instructor or higher runs all the way from zero in a 
negligible number of cases to 43 years in the case of one distin- 
guished member of our organization, whose anonymity, like 
that of everyone else in this report, is to remain undisturbed, 
here. 


A total of 110 teachers, or a full half of those forming the 


1 The committee consisted of George Turnbull (Oregon), chairman, Mitchell 
V. Charnley (Iowa State), William A. Evans (Wes Virginia), Joseph H. 
Mader, Jr. (North Dakota), Douglass W. Miller (Ohio Wesleyan), and J. Wil- 
lard Ridings (Texas Christian). 
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basis of this report, served less than 10 years as practicing 
journalists. The salaries of these teachers average $2920, 
which is close to the average salary indicated for the whole 
teaching group. Forty-seven, or nearly half of the less-than- 
ten-year group, report less than five years practical newspaper 
experience. Most of these, the individual returns show, have 
the master’s degree and some report themselves working for 
the degree of doctor of philosophy. There remains the possi- 
bility that some have understated their practical experience, 
having had it concurrently with their teaching. The fact, how- 
ever, remains, that virtually one-fourth of the teachers report- 
ing have had less than five years in the field of journalistic 
practice. This group reports a salary average of $2535. In 
one section of the country a group of four teachers with less 
than five years in the active practice of journalism report a 
salary average of $2976, or practically the norm of the whole 
teaching group. The calculations indicate that those with more 
than 10 years of field and teaching experience receive a salary 
norm of $3151, or $231 a year more than the less-than-ten- 
year group. A total of 23, or more than 10 per cent of the 
whole number of teachers reporting, spent 15 years or more in 
active journalistic work. These are well up in the high-salary 
bracket, receiving an average of $3900, or approximately 30 
per cent more than the general norm. 

Virtually equal to the Ph. D. group in salary — some of 
them, of course, overlapping — are those who have done their 
quarter of a century or more in journalism and journalism 
teaching. There are 23 of these, in many cases the same as the 
more-than-fifteen-year group previously referred to. These 23 
receive an average of $4470, or within $30 a year of the Ph. D. 
mark. 

In reaching our conclusions we omitted from consideration 
all teachers doing less than half time in journalism. Those do- 
ing more than half were counted as full-time, since their status 
doubtless was fixed by their major work, and it did not seem 
right to record an $800 salary for a teacher doing one-third of 
his work in journalism or a $1600 stipend for one spending 
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two-thirds of his time in this line. In one case the salary is re- 
ported as $2400, and in the other the teacher is omitted from 
consideration. The averages are thus preserved from avoid- 
able vitiation. 

The question of what to do with the twelve-month-working 
teacher is another probable provoker of difference of opinion. 
The chairman of this committee spent some time reducing the 
salaries to the nine-month level and then decided to throw out 
the result of this calculation. After all, the nine-month men 
are probably engaged during “vacation” in activities necessi- 
tated by their position, or at least contributing to their efh- 
ciency in it. It is very doubtful that an institution changing a 
teacher’s salary basis from twelve-month to nine-month would 
feel justified in cutting his pay (certainly not by the full 25 per 
cent), nor is it likely that a change in the other direction would 
be accompanied by anything like a 25 per cent advance in pay. 
In the totals, therefore, the yearly salary is regarded as the 
yearly salary. In one section of the country where the twelve- 
month basis seemed more frequent than elsewhere, a grand 
average of $2717 was cut to $2504 by slicing the twelve-month 
salary to the nine-month basis, and in the same district the full- 
time average was in this way cut from $3206, the average actu- 
ally received, to $2940. This whole report is written on the 
basis of money actually received — with the feeling that the 
nine-month institutions expect something in activity or improve- 
ment from the teacher in the three months he is off. 

Reports from a sair sampling of law, medical, and engineer- 
ing schools in all parts of the country give basis for a compari- 
son with journalism teaching salaries. In almost every classifi- 
cation, the salaries are higher than in journalism teaching. The 
solitary exceptions (shown on accompanying table) are the 
associate and assistant professors of engineering. Averages 
for 23 associate professors of journalism run $3546, as against 
$3510 for 53 associate professors of engineering. Figures on 
assistant professors show 50 in journalism getting an average 
of $2264, as against $2170 received by 82 in engineering 
schools. It should be noted, in passing, that this difference is 
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accounted for by a single large salary reported for one assist- 
ant professor in charge of a department, who gets a salary 
exceeded by only one head of a department in the country. 
The others run consistently lower. 

Law deans receive almost twice as much as those in journal- 
ism; deans of medicine and the heads of engineering schools 
and departments about 25 per cent more. In the case of pro- 
fessors, the situation can be briefly shown by noting that those 
in this report averaged $3904 in journalism, $5889 in law, 
$5882 in medicine, and $4292 in engineering. 

A virtually similar situation is indicated by the range of sala- 
ries shown in the tables accompanying this report. 

Comparison between the requirements in these various fields 
and in journalism is difficult, they are so dissimilar. In medi- 
cine the emphasis is obviously on degrees and teaching experi- 
ence; law and engineering appear to put more stress on prac- 
tice. The two are so frequently combined that it is impossible 
to dissociate them without more study than it has been possible 
to give to this report. There are enough law and engineering 
teachers reporting only one, two, three, and four years’ field 
experience in addition to teaching to prevent any obvious dis- 
crimination from journalism in this respect. Naturally, the 
medical professors must have their doctor’s degrees, and the 
J. D. is sprinkled freely down the list of law school teachers. 
Comparisons here are made even more difficult by the failure 
of many of the schools to fill out the questionnaires as fully as 
desired. 

This matter stands in need of further study, and the present 
report is not much more than a beginning. Thanks are due 
those who coéperated so kindly with the committee in submit- 
ting their facts. It is not their fault that the report cannot be 
more complete. Thanks are also due to President Murphy for 
his helpful codperation. 


RECAPITULATION OF SALARIES OF JOURNALISM TEACHERS 


Various Ranks Compared 


184 full-time teachers of all ranks in all parts of the United States 
draw a total of $645,816 a year — an average of $3032. 
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22 deans and department heads in schools having more than one 
teacher, report an average annual salary of $4464. 

39 non-administrative professors average $3904. 

23 associate professors average $3546. 

49 assistant professors average $2817. 

51 instructors average $2264. 


Length of Experience 
110 teachers reported less than 10 years’ experience each as practicing 
journalists. Their salary average is $2920. 
In District No. 4 (Middle West) 48 of less than 10 years’ ex- 
perience reported an average salary of $3014. 
In District No. 1 (South) 23 average $2853. 
In District No. 6 (Pacific Coast) 16 average $3184. 
In District No. 3 (Northeast) 14 average $2513. 
In District No. 2 (Southeast) 9 average $2760. 

23 teachers in the various districts reported 15 years or more of prac- 
tical journalistic experience and an average salary of $3900, or 
almost exactly $1000 a year more than those of less than 10 years’ 
practical experience. 

47 teachers of less than 5 years’ experience as practicing journalists 
draw salaries in the lowest bracket, averaging $2535. 

Teachers with more than 25 years of combined teaching and prac- 
tical journalistic experience who reported number 23. Their aver- 
age salary is in the top bracket, at $4470. The district averages of 


this group run from $4040 in the Southwest to $4675 in the 
Northeast. 


COMPARATIVE AVERAGE OF SALARIES PAID TEACHERS OF LAW, 
ENGINEERING, MEDICINE, AND JOURNALISM 


(Figures in parentheses indicate number of cases averaged. ) 
Journalism Law Medicine Engineering 
Deans of Heads (22) $4644 (15) $8360 (8) $5800 (26) $5723 
Professors (non- 
administra- 


tive) (37) $3904 (123) $5889 (69) $5882 (145) $4292 
Asso. Professors (23) $3546 (19) $4271 (33) $4238 (53) $3510 
Asst. Professors (50) $2817 (20) $3957 (65) $3742 (83) $2089 
Instructors (51) $2264 (6) $2825 (109) $2512 (82) $2170 
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COMPARATIVE RANGE OF SALARIES 














Journalism 
Low High 
Deans of Heads.. $3300-$7500 
Professors (nonadministrative) -......... $2000-$5500 
Associate Professors $2900-$5900 
Assistant Professors --------61800-$6100 
Instructors ... , $1500-$3000 
Medicine 
Low High 
Deans or Heads ,---$4800-$15,000 





Professors (nonadministratice) ....... -$4500-$15,000 





Associate Professors $3600-$ 6,000 
Assistant Professors ...........-..---------- $2000-$ 4,500 
Instructors $1500-$ 3,600 





























Law 
Low High 
$4000-$15,000 
$3200—$12,000 
$3200-$ 7,000 
$2500-$ 5,750 
$2400-$ 3,000 


Engineering 
Low High 
$3800-$10,000 
$2800—$10,000 
$2300-$ 6,000 
$2000-$ 4,200 
$1250-$ 3,000 





TRAINING FOR THE TRADE JOURNAL 
FIELD 


By Grant M. Hype 


University of Wisconsin 


The study undertaken by this committee involves the basic 
journalism courses for trade and business paper curriculum in 
the schools of journalism. The committee consists of Elmer F. 
Beth, University of Idaho; Blair Converse, lowa State Col- 
lege; H. F. Harrington, Medill School of Journalism, North- 
western University; W. B. Pitkin, Pulitzer School of Journal- 
ism, Columbia University; and Grant M. Hyde, University of 
Wisconsin, chairman. Because of their wide separation geo- 
graphically, the committee has been unable to meet and has 
conferred only through correspondence. It must be admitted, 
therefore, that the direction of the investigation, tabulation of 
results, and preparation of this report mainly centered in the 
chairman’s office. 

The committee’s procedure was to draw up a questionnaire 
on several aspects of the problem. ‘This questionnaire was 
first sent to the directors of all the schools of journalism be- 
longing to the American Association of Schools and Depart- 
ments of Journalism; it was replied to by twenty schools and by 
the five committee members — making a total of twenty-five 
replies. Subsequently the questionnaire was sent to several 
authorities in the trade journalism field — including Marlen E. 
Pew, of the Editor & Publisher, and John L. Meyer, former 
editor of the National Printer-Journalist —as well as to a 
number of graduates of the Wisconsin School of Journalism 
who have been successful in the field. The committee wished 
to question graduates of other schools but was not successful in 
obtaining names. 

We thus have three slants on the problem — that of the 
teacher-director, that of the recent journalism graduate, and 


that of the authority in the field who did not graduate from a 
school of journalism. 
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Four fundamental problems were dealt with in the question- 
naire, although it was constructed in the form of fifteen ques- 
tions (one of which had sixteen phases) with much opportu- 
nity for comment. The four problems are: (1) What the 
various schools are now doing in the field and what demand for 
such training they see among entering students and graduates. 
(2) Opinions on the value of present and possible special ap- 
proaches in the schools and on the relation between technical 
and journalistic preparation. (3) Opinions on the journalism 
courses that should be used in a possible basic curriculum for 
the work. (4) The advisability of offering a journalistic minor 
for students in other colleges who are interested in technical 
journalism. 

A complete tabulation of the twenty-five questionnaires, with 
all the interesting comments, has been prepared by the chair- 
man. To present this would be tedious and confusing; the 
chairman has therefore attempted merely to sum up the out- 
standing points and to draw together some unified conclusions. 
He will present these and place the tabulation on file for some 
future study. 

CONCLUSIONS 


Although the committee has no resolutions to offer as a re- 
sult of the study, it presents the following conclusions and rec- 
ommendations for further study: 

(1) That the trade and business journal field is much 
larger and more promising than most journalism teachers con- 
sider it to be. Although figures are not easy to obtain, it is 
likely that the trade journals, business papers, technical jour- 
nals, house organs, and other specialized periodicals, with re- 
lated publicity and advertising activities, employ an army of 
workers as large as the daily and weekly newspapers. Further, 
the standards of pay and tenure are ordinarily better than in 
any other field of journalism. 

(2) That the trade journal field is in the process of 
marked improvement and has reached a stage of financial sta- 
bility and prosperity that leads it to seek new ideas and better 
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trained workers. It is seeking not only college graduates, but 
also workers with special training of various types. 

(3) That, although training for the newspaper is the pri- 
mary purpose of schools of journalism, many young people are 
enrolling in them who are promising journalistic recruits in 
spite of the fact that they are not interested in or well fitted for 
newspaper work. This is especially true of many women stu- 
dents. For such students, the trade journal often offers a 
promising opportunity, and a school may well consider giving 
them special training for this related field for which they are 
fitted. 

(4) That already fourteen schools of journalism have be- 
gun to experiment toward training students for this field — 
Iowa, Iowa State, Kansas State, Nebraska, and Wisconsin with 
four-year curricula; and Illinois, Louisiana, Medill, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Oklahoma, Oregon, Syracuse, and Washington with 
specialized courses — and the results they are attaining will 
interest other schools. 

(5) That the proper procedure for this special training is 
not easy to outline at this time because of the many kinds of 
trade, business, technical, and non-technical specialty papers, 
and the variety of training suggested. Much further study and 
experiment will be required to find a common basis of work. 

(6) That five variations of curriculum organization seem 
worth consideration: (a) The standard journalistic curriculum 
with some special work added to it; (b) a special curriculum 
beginning as early in the course as students are likely to make 
up their minds to specialize; (c) a major in journalism com- 
bined with a minor in another college; (d) a minor in journal- 
ism for students majoring in technical colleges; and (e) defi- 
nite codperation between colleges to train technical writers. 

(7) That, for the present, the basic journalism curriculum, 
with some slight changes, may be considered an adequate foun- 
dation of considerable value in training for the field and may be 
taken as the basis for further development. 

(8) That the study of the project, in which this committee 
has made a small beginning, should be carried further, espe- 
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cially with a view to getting more advice from successful work- 


ers in the field itself. 


DEMAND FOR THE WORK 


What the various schools are now doing in the field and 
what demand for such training they see among entering stu- 
dents and graduates was dealt with in the first four questions. 
The answers seem to sum up as follows: 

QUESTION 1. Does your school offer a special curriculum 
for the field? ‘Twelve schools answered “no.” Four an- 
swered ‘‘yes’” (Iowa, Iowa State, Kansas State, and Wiscon- 
sin). Illinois is just starting one; Nebraska offers work in 
agriculture only. Wisconsin has had for some years a four- 
year curriculum called the ‘“Journalism-Magazine Group.” 
Iowa has started recently a ‘Magazine Sequence.” Iowa State 
and Kansas State have been fundamentally concerned with tech- 
nical journalism throughout their history. Eight other schools 
have one or two special courses. Medill has two specialized 
courses and reports good enrollment and interest; Minnesota 
has a two-term course in “Business and Specialized Journal- 
ism’”’; Missouri offers two courses, ““Trade and Technical Pub- 
lications, including House Organs” and “The Agricultural 
Press.” Oregon has a course in “The Specialized Press,” as 
have Louisiana, Oklahoma, and Syracuse. Washington reports 
some class journalism in its feature writing course. Thus four- 
teen schools have undertaken something in the field. 

QUESTION 2. Do many students enter with a previously ac- 
quired interest in the trade journal field? Eight schools re- 
plied “no.” Eight reported a very small number, not exceed- 
ing two per cent of their students. Three reported slightly 
larger numbers, ranging from five to ten per cent (Illinois, 
Penn State, and Wisconsin). Iowa State reported ninety per 
cent. It is obvious, as Minnesota and Wisconsin commented, 
that the trade journal field has not been brought to the atten- 
tion of high school students because their teachers know little 
or nothing about it, whereas the high school newspaper has 
centered interest on daily newspaper work. Only chance fam- 
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ily or other personal contact ever suggests to a young person 
that there is a field of trade journalism. 

QUESTION 3. Do many students go into the trade paper 
field directly after graduation? Three schools replied “no”’; 
seventeen reported “some.” ‘Twelve reported one to five stu- 
dents a year; Penn State reported six; Iowa State reported up 
to ten. No school reported more than ten per cent except Lowa 
State, which has seventy-five per cent, and Nebraska, which has 
ten per cent if agricultural journalism is included. Several 
said they had no figures. Two did not answer. Oregon said 
that many use the training as a side-line source of income. 
Such replies are to be expected for two reasons: (1) Few 
schools have emphasized the possibilities with their students or 
established connections for placing graduates in this field; (2) 
the average position requires some experience and prefers the 
student who has done some newspaper work after graduation. 

QUESTION 4. Do many graduates get into the trade paper 
field after some years — say, five years —in newspaper or 
other journalistic work? The answers to this were too hazy to 
give any definite notions, except that the average school has 
very inadequate alumni records. One school said “no”; two 
did not answer; five reported “no data’’; three reported less 
than five per cent; four reported around ten per cent; four 
gave such hazy answers as “some,” “a few,” “not many.” 
Missouri reported “A large number.”’ Oklahoma said that, of 
208 of its “known” graduates, 21 or 10 per cent are in the 
field. Pennsylvania reported forty graduates in the field. The 
chairman is firmly convinced that many more graduates of the 
older schools are in the field than their directors suspect, be- 
cause the trade journal offers one of the most available promo- 
tions in salary and tenure to newspaper workers of several 
years experience. Probably more of the women graduates are 
in it than we suspect. 


VALUE OF SPECIAL WORK 


Opinions on the value of present and possible special ap- 
proaches in the schools and on several debatable angles of the 
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relation between journalistic and technical preparation were 
covered by the next four questions. An effort to sum up the 
replies briefly gives the following: 

QUESTION 5. I[s training for this field a legitimate function 
of the schools of journalism? Nineteen schools replied “yes,” 
although four qualified their answers; two replied ‘‘no” (Mich- 
igan and Ohio showed vigorous opposition to the work) ; one 
gave no answer. Several suggested that one or two special 
courses are enough, based on the regular journalistic work. 
Reasons given were: that “the field needs men with training” ; 
that “it is an important branch of journalism giving further 
opportunities to our graduates, especially those who are not 
interested in or fitted for the newspaper’; that ‘‘the field is not 
crowded and the salary situation is attractive’’; that, after all, 
the field is concerned with “specialized news.’’ One dissenter 
urges that “knowledge of the trade is more important than 
knowledge of the technique of publishing”; another qualifies 
that the work must be done in a university that has well devel- 
oped trade and business schools. The answer is therefore al- 
most unanimous in the afhirmative. 

QUESTION 6. Would students obtain a better training if 
they majored in a technical school and took some courses in 
journalism? Eleven schools replied “‘yes’”; four replied “‘no”’; 
four were doubtful; two did not answer. The comments were 
equally varied. Among the “yeses” were these: “Yes, if a stu- 
dent selected his specialty in freshman year” — “The technical 
training is of first importance’ — ‘Engineering publications 
want engineers first’’ — “Gives a better blend of information” 
— ‘Knowledge of the trade is essential; knowledge of jour- 
nalism may be desirable but not essential’ — ‘“‘Ninety per cent 
of the work is shop work.” The “noes” included these com- 
ments: “‘Only in certain cases” — “It is a journalistic job; ad- 
visers are at hand to aid the journalistic editor in technical 
aspects; an alert editor acquires the special point of view’? — 
“Journalistic training is primary” — “Journalistic aspects are 
usually slighted’’ — ‘‘Most technical schools have too crowded 
a curriculum to permit the journalistic work.” The best an- 
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swer was “sometimes one way; sometimes the other,” and it 
showed up the weakness of the question in failing to differenti- 
ate among trade papers.? 

QUESTION 7. Should a journalism school provide a special 
curriculum for the field? Seven schools answered flatly “no” ; 
five said “‘yes’’; three were doubtful; three said “perhaps, 
if —”’’; two did not answer; and one said “not yet.’ The 
“noes” suggested that ‘‘the field is too small and requirements 
too varied”’; that regular courses are adequate if wisely chosen 
and correlated; that such a curriculum would tend to make 
“trade schools” of our departments; that the demand is too 
small to fill a class. The “‘yeses’’ suggested that “publishing 
problems are neglected in ordinary courses”; that the training 
is different from newspaper training; that the size of the field 
warrants. Those who were uncertain felt that the answer de- 
pends upon the size, kind, and geographical location of the 
school; others felt that the answer depends on the demand and 
our ability to draw up a valuable curriculum. Probably the 
best answer was that “‘we are still feeling our way.” 

QUESTION 8. Are the newspaper reporting and copyreading 
courses taught at present of real value to the trade paper 
worker? ‘Twenty answered “‘yes’’; two said they were of 
‘small value.” Most of the comments suggested that most of 
the things learned in these courses are fundamental in any kind 
of journalism. The criticisms raised were mainly concerned 
with the editing courses — that they were not directly adapted 
to the problems of the trade editor. Perhaps the most signifi- 
cant answer was that “the average trade journalist comes out 
of a newspaper office, because of his ability in reporting and 
handling copy.” Similar was the statement, “Our experience 


1 There are all sorts of trade and technical papers, and the amount of technical 
training required differs much. However, there is many a technical editor who 
—and this is important — acquired his technical knowledge after he left college. 
As one of the vigorous negative voters, the chairman wishes that he had half an 
hour to argue from his own experience just how a non-technically trained man 
may succeed in editing even very specialized papers. A journalist can master 
the technical side more easily than an engineer can be converted into an editor, 
he believes. 
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has been that the trade journal’s need is for editorial ability; it 
is long on technicalisms.” 


THE BASIC JOURNALISTIC CURRICULUM 


The problem of the journalism courses that should be used 
in a possible basic curriculum was developed in the question- 
naire from three angles: (1) A check over of the value of the 
14 standard journalistic courses now offered in the average 
school and of the social sciences; (2) the possibility of supple- 
mental courses in technical schools on the same campus; (3) 
the possibility of developing one or two special courses. 

QUESTION 9. This lists the fourteen standard journalistic 
courses and asks for opinion as to whether the trade journal 
student should pursue the same amount or more or less, and in 
general how many credits. Although the replies and comments 
have been tabulated, and although it is difficult to delineate a 
consensus (especially in the matter of credits), it is probably 
fair to sum them up briefly thus: 

Four courses appear to need further development for the 
trade journal students; that is, the majority voted for “the 
same amount as at present or more’”’ in the case of typography, 
special feature writing, principles of advertising, and adver- 
tising copy writing. 

Nine courses seem of less value; that is, the majority of 
directors voted “the same amount or less.” They are: Report- 
ing, copyreading, business administration, editorial writing, law 
of the press, history, principles or ethics, national advertising 
campaigns, and business letter writing.” 

General trends of thought may be shown by a few comments 
on various courses. On reporting, the best expression seems to 
be that the present courses “are sufficient for the present” and 
“enough to start them on their way,” but a few suggested that 
“a different kind of writing is required.”” On copyreading (or 
editing) comments are: “Similar problems of arousing interest 

2 Marketing methods defies tabulation with nine voting “same,” five voting 


“more,” two voting “none,” and five failing to vote. It would seem that not all 
schools offer it, but those that do are strong for it. 
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and attention” — ‘“‘Can acquire principles and adaptation would 
come with actual work” — “There should be more emphasis 
on make-up and layout” — “Some work, such as handling wire 


copy, should be omitted.”” On typography, consensus seems to 
be that the trade journal editor is ‘much concerned with typog- 
raphy” and needs more of it than is now offered, especially 
design and make-up. On business administration it is obvious 
that many schools give little or nothing, whereas the trade 
journalist has more contact with his business office than the 
newspaper man; perhaps the best suggestion, out of many ex- 
pressions of uncertainty, was, ‘Let students study business ad- 
ministration of individual publications.”’ On editorial writing, 
many suggested that ‘‘as offered at present, it probably doesn’t 
fill the bill,’ and several thought it ‘‘a waste of time anyway’”’; 
whereas one said it is “sufficient to acquire technique, and con- 
tent of editorials will be learned on the job,” and several ad- 
mitted that “‘the trade press needs good editorials.” On spe- 
cial feature writing, there was rather general agreement that 
“it is a big part of trade or technical journalism’”’ and “business 
papers are primarily feature papers,” while the course “assists 
in presenting detailed technical facts vividly, concretely, inter- 
estingly.”” On law of the press, it was evident that many 
schools do not offer the course, and those that do doubt its 
value to the trade paper man. On history of journalism, the 
greater number seems to be for considering it “luxury,” 
“merely cultural,’”’ unless it emphasizes the development of the 
technical press. On principles of journalism, the majority 
seemed to think that the trade press man has few ethical prob- 
lems or rather different ones, and the course should be consid- 
ered “merely cultural.”” On principles of advertising and on 
advertising copy writing, the consensus seemed to be that the 
courses would be very valuable, because the “‘editor’s income 
depends on his advertising’? and there is “increased depart- 
mental contact and occasional duplication of duties, especially 
on small publications.”” On national advertising campaigns, 
the consensus was not so marked, because many schools do not 
have such a separate course. On marketing methods, a subject 
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that would seem to be vital, opinion wavered, probably be- 
cause not all schools offer such a course. On business letter 
writing, a course not available in all the schools, there was 
enthusiasm among those schools which have it in their own 
staff or the commerce school because there is “greater client- 
paper contact in the technical field.” One suggested that it 
should be required.® 

Regarding the social sciences, nine directors voted for “same 
amount”’; five voted for “more”; two voted for “less” ; six did 
not answer. The number of credits suggested ranged from 10 
to 36, averaging 23.7. One voted for none on the grounds 
that there is “more than one way to ‘glory’. In many com- 
ments, economics was stressed. 

On the question of “‘suggested total of required credits in 
journalism,” only nine directors replied. The number ranged 
from 10 to 62, averaging 36. Thirteen expressed no opinion. 

QUESTION 10. Suggestions requested for special work in the 
college of engineering, agriculture, or commerce. Although 
many replies had an “‘if,” twelve voted for some commerce, 
nine for some engineering, and eight for some agriculture, two 
would leave it to the student, one suggested a minor, and four 
did not answer. While the majority suggested that the matter 
be left to the special preference of the student, several thought 
that ‘fundamental or survey courses in these fields would be 
valuable,” whereas others admitted that ordinarily there is no 
survey or fundamental unspecialized course available in these 
colleges. This matter is left in much doubt. 


8 One or two attitudes seen in these replies deserve special comment. Ohio 
State commented on the last seven, “Leave out all these because they rob the stu- 
dent of an education in the field of the trade paper, but include as much social 
science as possible,” on the grounds that “education is a good thing.” All of 
which suggests lack of understanding of the trade press or lack of confidence in 
journalistic teaching. Illinois on the other hand would require no social sciences. 
Many directors suggest making many of the courses elective or subject to “the 
student’s bent,” forgetting that in the trade press field he is dealing with a type 
of student who knows even less about the practical requirements of his field than 
does the newspaper student. The chairman’s notion is that the student is not 
likely to have “a bent” until after we “bend him,” but after graduation he is go- 
ing to criticize us for not showing him what training he needed. 
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QUESTION 11. Js a special course in technical or trade paper 
writing and editing feasible? ‘Twelve replied “yes’’; eight an- 
swered “‘no’’; four reported that they have such a course; one 
said “possibly.” Some suggested that they are giving some of 
this content in their courses in special article writing. One or 
two wished the course to supplement the work in editing (copy- 
reading) and publishing problems. 

QUESTION 12. Js a special course entitled “Survey of Trade 
Papers” feasible? Ten voted “yes’’; seven voted “‘no”’; five 
voted “possibly” or “probably.” Several suggested that it 
should be made a part of the course suggested in No. 11 or of 
some other course. Perhaps the best comment was “not so 
much a survey as training in how to make a survey.” 

QUESTION 13. Suggestions requested for other special work. 
Only seven offered any. These included: photography; spe- 
cial study of paper stocks, inks, and cost of various printing 
processes; attaining distinctive typography; work in the busi- 
ness side — advertising, promotion, circulation, and manage- 
ment; a special course in trade press advertising; special proj- 
ects for thesis work; a required course in background of cur- 
rent events and news interests. 

POSSIBLE MINOR IN JOURNALISM 

The advisability of offering a journalistic minor for students 
in other colleges who are interested in technical journalism was 
taken up in the last two questions. 

QUESTION 14. Should a school of journalism provide a spe- 
cial minor for students in agriculture, engineering, medicine, 
pharmacy, commerce, etc.? Ten answered “yes’’; seven an- 
swered ‘“‘no”’; four were doubtful; one did not answer. Among 
the “‘yeses’” were these comments: “‘This is an age of speciali- 
zation” — “Vital, it gives a new opportunity to scores of ‘bor- 
der-line’ technical men’ — “The instructor gets like-minded 
students in his class.” Among the ‘“‘noes” were these: “I don’t 
believe in such specialization within the school; let him choose a 
minor in a technical school but carry regular journalism curric- 
ulum” — “The journalism department has almost no control 
over students minoring in its courses and so little is obtained 
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that they may as well take nothing’ — “We cannot guarantee 
students who minor with us” — ‘‘A better way would be for 
them to complete their professional work and then study jour- 
nalism”’ — “Depends on school territory.” * 

QUESTION 15. Suggestions requested for such a minor. 
Four replied. Two suggested six courses; one, five; one, two. 
The following nine courses received votes as follows: Intro- 
ductory survey, 1; reporting, 2; copyreading, 3; advertising 
and marketing, 3; law of press, 2; typography, 1; special fea- 
tures, 2; survey of trade press, 3; editorial writing, 1. 


COMMENTS BY EDITORS 


Marlen E. Pew, of Editor & Publisher, sent the committee 
a lon gletter about the trade press that should be quoted in full 
if there were space. He said, in part: 


I am intensely interested in the problem of special training for the 
trade and professional journal field. I have seen this department of 
American journalism develop from the little paste-pot and scissors 
scheme of operation to the magnificent proportions of, let us say, 
McGraw-Hill & Company . . . which publishes thirty-two weekly 
periodicals covering the activities in many of the basic industries and the 
influence exerted is both wide and profound, It is a wonderful and 
proud tact for journalists to bear in mind that there are in that organi- 
zation, as well as several other trade paper organizations, editors who 
know more than the heads of great industries to which their papers 
cater. 

I believe in journalism for such things as this and I think that men 
must be trained for leadership. It is more important for young men to 
be trained for this kind of leadership in schools today than it was in my 
boyhood. When I was a boy I went to work for a great editor. He 
had time and inclination to work with me. . . . He had at least a 
dozen young fellows around him and his attitude was more that of a 
father than an employer. But that sort of thing does not often happen 
in this day. . . . The machine age has put its stamp upon human 
relations as well as material conditions, So I feel very strongly that the 


4 No one, however, suggested the fundamental difficulty that there is usually no 
room in the technical curriculum for such a minor, and the student in a technical 
college is so engrossed in specialized details that he cannot lift his head up out of 
them until graduation. 
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trade paper field is extremely important in the modern scheme, perhaps 
more influential than any other department of publishing, except local 
newspaper service and the service rendered to the general public by the 
leading book publishing concerns. 

You ask if I think training for the trade paper field is a legitimate 
function of schools of journalism. I do, on the grounds heretofore 
stated and also because I want more legitimate outlets for the energy of 
young American journalists. The possibilities in the trade paper field 
have only been scratched. While there are trade papers for most of the 
large branches of industry and professional papers for the leading pro- 
fessions, I look for the development of many more to cut the job more 
finely, to specialize in departments of industry and to operate regionally 
rather than nationally. Whereas twenty-five years ago only a few 
people were employed . . . I would not doubt that the personnel so 
employed today would number eight thousand to ten thousand, most of 
them better paid and better satisfied with life than a high percentage of 
workers in the daily field. 

Another reason . . . is that it will tend to debunk American 
business and industry, setting up moral standards and repressing the 
modern tendency in all business toward unspeakable corruption, incom- 
petency, fraud, deceit, legalized thievery and brazen interference with 
free political institutions. The average journalist is not a crook. . 
The profit motive does not entirely dominate him. . . . If there is 
anything better that the schools of journalism of this country can do 
than contribute to this cause, I cannot imagine it. 

In answer to Question 6: I do not believe that a man can be the 
editor of a trade paper devoted to the interests of the electric equipment 
field, or agriculture, or engineering, or a professional paper catering to 
physicians or lawyers, and not himself be thoroughly schooled in the 
technique of those trades or professions. So I do think that for trade or 
professional papers, students should major in technical and professional 
schools and top it off with a journalism course. But is there no way by 
which these courses could run concurrently? . . . I suppose there is 
no such thing as a short engineering course to correlate with a short 
journalism course to produce competent technical writers and artists. 
But you gentlemen are better judges of this. 

Question 8: I do indeed consider that newspaper reporting and copy- 
reading as taught in schools of journalism are valuable to trade paper 
writers and editors. It seems to me that this is obvious, for after all, 
trade paper writing and editing is essentially newspaper work. Every 
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item listed in your ninth question (the fourteen basic courses) would be 
of value to the trade or professional paper editor or writer. 

I have one suggestion to make which I do not find covered by your 
questionnaire. It seems to me that it might be practical to develop spe- 
cial technical trade paper courses of journalism in various schools, each 
to specialize in some specific branch. For instance, suppose the Pennsyl- 
vania University, noted for its medical course, should provide in a 
school of journalism a special curriculum to train certain medical stu- 
dents for the professional paper field and thus develop writing physi- 
cians of the first calibre. [He cites others: Pulitzer for engineering and 
law; Illinois for agriculture, iron, and steel, etc.] . . . So that a 
young man, hoping to develop himself . . . in a particular field 

might go to a school where he would be prepared for this special 
work. 

I do not think that any school can ever prepare a class for trade 
paper work in general, meaning that the class could go out . . . and 
pick up jobs any place. I do think that every school . . . should 
have on file . . . copies of all of the leading trad epapers. Some one 
of your students may catch the inspiration from these papers. ; 

Perhaps the solution of the whole thing lies in the following question. 

I suppose that in every class in every university, no matter what 
the study may be, there are individuals who hanker to do some sort of 
literary work. . . . Why is it not possible for university professors 
to detect such tendencies and direct students to schools of journalism? 


Whatever is done, for goodness sake let the schools of journalism 
scrupulously avoid anything which will result in flooding the field with 
mere half-baked or mediocre journalistic talent. If you cannot turn out 
high quality, please avoid the whole business. , 

Finally, perhaps I can give you a better idea of how I feel on this 
subject by stating that in every field of journalism in this terrible day of 
depression there is an astonishing poverty of ideas and leadership, of 
clear thinking, of courage and independence to strike out or even do 
more than mumble along with all the other Babbitts. Of course, I look 
to schools of journalism to relieve this situation because I believe that 
our problems can be solved only by intelligent, courageous leadership, 
and education makes both for intelligence and independence. 


John L. Meyer, director of the George W. Mead Paper 
Institute, former editor of the National Printer-Journalist, 
former daily newspaper man, and for thirty years member of 
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the Meyer News Service, Milwaukee, which serves eighty- 
eight business and trade papers, wrote a long letter from which 
the following are extracts: 


I have felt for some years that the teachers have a very big opportu- 
nity [in the trade journal field] . . . Why the schools of journal- 
ism have not tied into this tremendous development of a newer and 
very practical journalism, has been a mystery to me. 

A boy or girl can work into newspaper reporting without training in 
a school; thousands have done so. But I have never yet found any 
young man or woman, even with a number of years of newspaper work 
behind them, who could catch the idea of trade and business paper work 
without a very great deal of coaching and training. . . . The oppor- 
tunity for the schools of journalism is obvious. . . . [He then urges 
against a technical major plus some journalism on the grounds that 
there are too few jobs in technical journals to warrant such special 
training }. 

[In re Question 7] Yes. But first I would get a good picture of the 
trade and business paper field. Go over Standard Rate and Data Ser- 
vice, for example, and get a real picture of the variety and kinds of 
business and trade journals. . . . I’d get a line on the National Asso- 
ciation of Business Writers — John Bartlett, Boulder, Colorado, secre- 
tary. There are but eighteen or twenty in that body, showing how com- 
paratively few writers have caught the idea. Then, I wouldn’t build up 
a course tending to train the boys and girls in this and that kind of 
trade and business paper work. I’d have them learn about newspaper 
work; then show them the difference between daily and weekly news- 
paper work, and business and trade paper work. 

First, the student must be given the correct “slant,” as compared to 
the straight newspaper slant. And, before that, the teachers have got to 
get a much broader and more comprehensive picture of trade and busi- 
ness paper reporting and writing, and its requirements and possibilities. 
So far as I have talked the matter with teachers, it has seemed to 
me that they had very little if any real idea about business and trade 
papers. What they said and asked looked to me as being based on a line 
of thought starting with newspaper work, then drifting along to maga- 
zine writing and then, faintly, to trade and business writing. Few stu- 
dents and also newspaper workers have access to trade and business 
papers, except such general business papers as the Journal of Commerce, 
Business Week, etc. The same holds for the teachers. . . . The 
opportunities and “the money” are in papers such as Tires, American 
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Lumberman, Northwestern Miller, Iron Age, Iron Trade Review, etc. 


My work as a trainer consisted largely in being careful in giving as- 
signments; being very complete and detailed, if you please. Teaching 
the youngsters to put the cards on the table with the persons inter- 
viewed ; for, gaining the confidence of the interview-ee is the big thing. 

The School of Commerce ought to have something for general trade 
and business paper reporting and writing. I don’t see where agricul- 
ture would help much, for general use, or such schools as engineering, 
chemistry, etc. The trade and business paper writer must be able to 
quickly “get” the trade terminology of any and every field he gets into. 
The biggest “give-away” that a reporter and writer doesn’t know his 
stuff, is in expressing his stuff in newspaper style, rather than in the 
terminology of the field of business or “trade.” 

Again Question 14. There is pharmacy. You know how much 
training I or my brothers have had in pharmacy — none. But one of 
the fat accounts has been a drug paper. We have just let the pharma- 
cists help us — and they are glad to do it. . . . At the same time, 
every bit of knowledge of retailing (for instance) gained in all the other 
work, has been helpful in doing the drug paper. [He tells a similar 
story about writing for insurance papers and shows the large possibilities 
in it.] 

In the end, give me a good newspaper reporter and writer; one that is 
not throttled with notions and “rules” — then, let me give him or her 
in some way the difference in the slant of a trade or business paper story 
and a newspaper story, and I’ll have a good trade paper man or woman. 
And he or she will be tickled pink to do such work, compared to news- 
paper work; it’s so much more interesting, one seems to be doing so 
much more truly helpful and constructive work. 
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OPPORTUNITY FOR GRADUATE WORK 
IN JOURNALISM 


By Frank LutHER Mott 
University of Iowa 


It has been suggested from time to time that the best inter- 
ests of graduate work in journalism demand a limitation of the 
number of institutions offering such work. It is doubtless wise 
to continue an insistence, in season and out, upon the necessity 
of a properly trained staff, adequate library facilities, and the 
support of a highly organized graduate college as a basis for 
graduate work; and yet the history of the growth of post- 
graduate work in America should convince us that efforts to 
retard its development in any direction whatever are vain. 
Though certain institutions will doubtless maintain a lead in 
both the reputation and the excellence of their graduate 
schools, there can be no preventing many others offering higher 
degrees based upon work done in the field of journalism. 

Of the total number of colleges and universities maintaining 
graduate schools, only a comparatively small number include 
regularly organized departments of journalism, but practically 
all of them occasionally sponsor studies in the journalism field 
directed by research men in sociology, English, psychology, his- 
tory, political science, or economics. It is easy for journalism 
men to look askance at the work of these ‘outsiders’? — the 
more so as some of the studies produced betray misconceptions 
about newspaper work and a failure to understand what the 
newspaper is trying to do, and others do little more than demon- 
strate over again principles which workers in the field have 
already established. Yet in spite of some obvious failures, 
distinguished work is occasionally performed by students of 
journalism whose approach is from outside journalism depart- 
ments; and opportunities for graduate work in journalism are 
notably increased by the wholly justifiable interest in the field 
taken by the social sciences and other disciplines. Journalism 
is fortunate in the multitude of its correlations with other fields 
and in the interest displayed in it by all lively-minded observers. 
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The rapid spread of interest in journalism as an object of 
scholarly attention affords the young scholar a considerable 
choice of institutions and faculties from which to choose, and 
this is the more marked since the major work for the Ph. D. is 
always done in another department than journalism. It would 
be a good rule, moreover, that both the higher degrees should 
never be taken in the same institution in which a candidate has 
done his undergraduate work: this would prevent the under- 
graduate work, the M. A. major, and the Ph. D. minor all be- 
ing taken under the same faculty. Contacts with other scholars 
and excursions “to fresh woods and pastures new”’ are always 
stimulating. 

Of course, research staffs are not built up in a day, nor is it 
always possible to retain good researchers once they are trained 
and fitted to an organization. With one principle, however, 
we are all likely to agree: if a staff member is to become an 
efficient director of research, he must be allowed some time to 
prosecute research of his own. It is doubtful if the greatest 
efficiency in inspiring and controlling investigation on the part 
of younger men is ever reached by any scholar who is not him- 
self engaged in research tasks. The adjustment of teaching 
loads and administrative burdens to allow for research by staff 
members who show themselves capable of it would appear to 
be a necessity of graduate school management. 

A somewhat similar personnel problem is presented on the 
student side. Emphatically the proper method is not mere 
open arms; no motto like ““Whosoever will may come’”’ will do. 
Superior students should be encouraged to spend a fifth year 
in study, and some pains may well be taken in deciding just who 
the really superior students are. The encouragement spoken 
of should by all means be both spiritual and monetary. 

One encouragement which can usually be held out to the in- 
vestigator in journalism is the likelihood of publication. In 
that respect he is rather more favored than his fellows: that 
very interest in journalism which I have spoken of as being 
general among “‘lively-minded observers” commonly makes it 
easier for him to publish his study — provided, of course, that 
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he has really tracked down and captured an important idea. 
Certainly it should be possible to hold out publication not only 
as a lure to entrance upon a journalistic research, but also as a 
stimulus to persistence and industry in its prosecution. Publi- 
cation may take the form of (1) contributions to general mag- 
azines, as the Bryn Mawr research on journalistic bias in the 
New Republic; (2) volumes issued by general publishers or by 
university presses, the latter usually financed in part by the 
author; (3) pamphlets issued as college or university bulletins, 
preferably in a Journalism Series as at Missouri, Kansas, 
Iowa, etc.; (4) contributions in learned journals in such fields 
as history, sociology, English, and journalism, with reproduc- 
tion in “separates”; (5) papers read before associations which 
publish their proceedings, as the National Editorial Associa- 
tion, the Michigan Press Club, etc.; and (6) dissertations for 
the Ph. D. officially published by abstract, as at Illinois and 
Chicago. Those in charge of graduate work should feel an 
especial responsibility to assist in opening some one of these 
avenues of publication to the investigators who are working 
under their direction. The value of publication as a spur to 
proper research can scarcely be exaggerated. 

As to particular kinds of investigation, certain principles 
seem to be more or less obvious. They will be considered here 
under the various headings established by the Council on Re- 
search for its annual (now biennial) list of research in prog- 
ress, and discussed seriatim: 

A. Bibliography. This is a much underworked field, prob- 
ably because of the enormous amount of industry it requires 
and the difficulties of publication. The current report of the 
Council on Research recounts the story of the effort to ar- 
range for a Union List of Newspaper Files. Apart from Dr. 
Casey’s current magazine literature lists, the last important 
bibliography in our field was that issued in the University of 
Oregon’s Publication Series — Young and Lawrence’s Bibliog- 
raphy on Censorship and Propaganda (1928). Of course 
there have been many useful bibliographies published in con- 
nection with various books. We need, however, a good bibli- 
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ography on publicity, one on the courts and the press, one on 
foreign journalism, one on regional histories of newspapers (to 
bring up to date the excellent list in Cannon’s N. Y. P. L. bibli- 
ography on journalism), one on printing processes, and one on 
newspaper illustration. 

B. Law of the Press. The writer earnestly hopes that we 
may have a continuation of annual reviews of legal decisions 
affecting the press which Professor Crosman began last year in 
his paper published in the March number of the JOURNALISM 
QUARTERLY under the title “Freedom of the Press in 1930.” 
The cumulative value of such a series over a term of years 
would be very great. Other investigators would do well to 
study the questions involved in the relations between news- 
paper reporting and the courts as discussed in the annual re- 
ports to the American Bar Association made by Mr. W. R. 
Sheriff, of Chicago. Such questions as the status of the news 
photographer in the court room, the reporting of grand jury 
proceedings, and confidential communications to reporters in 
connection with crime are of the utmost importance. 

C. Newspaper Content. This is one of the traditional 
fields of investigation in journalism. It is liable to many 
abuses, particularly to the use of the yard-stick without proper 
consideration of such variables as position, statistics, and news 
coloring. We need a satisfactory mathematical formula for 
combining all these factors into a single index figure, and the 
devising of such a formula, involving as it would sound statis- 
tics, good judgment, a proper understanding of the newspaper, 
and a reliable analysis of reader-interest factors, would be an 
inestimable boon to journalistic and sociological research. 
Proper measurement of newspaper content is especially valu- 
able in connection with inquiry into newspaper handling of cer- 
tain areas of reporting which are limited in chronology, news- 
paper group, and subject matter, as Dr. Casey’s study of the 
Scripps-McRae papers in the Hoover-Smith campaign. Studies 
of the relation of newspaper groups to certain great strikes, 
trials, and campaigns in a similar spirit would be most valu- 


able. 
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D. Reader Interest. Studies in this field have been among 
the most interesting and profitable undertaken in connection 
with journalism in recent years. Dr. Gallup’s system, devel- 
oped at lowa from the angle of psychology, and the method 
devised at Wisconsin from the economic viewpoint have been 
valuable. It may be pointed out that the most important step 
which could be taken at this time would be linking up a method 
for ascertaining the fact of newspaper attentiveness to a given 
piece of reading, with the fact of the effectiveness of such 
reading in the reader’s thinking and action. We may now 
learn whether a given story makes an impact on the reader’s 
consciousness, but we do not know what that impact amounts 
to. If some researcher will give us a method for learning this 
last, it will be of the greatest benefit in the study of public 
opinion, advertising, and editing. 

E. Specialized Press. Country weeklies, the foreign-lan- 
guage press, the Negro press, agricultural papers, the trade 
press, magazines, and professional journals offer interesting 
opportunities for investigation. “The various techniques re- 
ferred to in other sections of this review may be applied and 
are being applied to these groups. Publishers interested in the 
trade press have complained of a lack of attention to their field 
on the part of schools of journalism. Certain of the groups 
mentioned have interesting sociological correlations with the 
immigration question, the Negro problem, labor matters, etc. 

F. Editorial Methods. The Council on Research is sug- 
gesting a codperative research task in what constitutes first- 
class editorial ability, with a biographical attack. Certain 
phases of this problem are distinctively psychological, and 
scholars trained in that field should bring to our aid a psycho- 
logical technique. There are opportunities in the study of 
proclivity and special adaptability for newspaper work which 
should not be overlooked. 

G. Foreign Journalism. Work in the history and status of 
journalism in foreign countries is being performed in many 
schools today. Missouri has long been important in this field, 
and certain developments at Wisconsin are notable. In the 
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latter school, a fine coéperation has been developed with mod- 
ern language departments. Students with special interests in 
German, French, and Spanish should have their attention 
directed to properly narrowed subjects in which they can utilize 
this specialized equipment. 

In this connection the relation of the press to international 
affairs is a fertile field. Studies of the part newspapers play in 
the interpretation of one nationality to another, in jingoism, in 
war propaganda are important. 

H. Education for Journalism. The great fault of studies 
in this classification has been that too much reliance has been 
placed upon mere impressions and random conviction and too 
little upon careful and scientific studies. Such studies, prop- 
erly fortified with sound statistics and good reasoning, might 
very probably upset much of the curriculum which has grown 
up in response to occasional pressures and without the best cor- 
relation. We shall probably have to get over the idea that we 
are necessarily right in all that we have been doing, but we 
demand the most solid proof and documentation in any argu- 
ment which shall convince us. 

I. Business, Advertising, and Mechanical Problems. Noth- 
ing would more securely establish that codperation with active 
publishers toward which so much has recently been contributed 
than scientific studies in costs, circulation, and advertising. 
Contributions to the present rate controversy, scientific analy- 
ses of circulation possibilities and methods, and studies of ad- 
vertising technique, standards, etc., may be suggested. 

J. History. It is my conviction that schools and depart- 
ments of journalism which are new in the work of research do 
well to turn their attention largely to historical investigation, 
for the reason that here they have a technique which is well 
established and not too difficult for a worker who can lend 
himself to the proper discipline. Such investigators should be 
encouraged to enter the courses in historical methods which are 
provided in practically all universities. Subjects are legion, 
and need not be listed here, even in general. 

Finally, it may be suggested that full codperation between 
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schools and departments at various institutions ought by all 
means to be promoted in as many ways as possible. Exchange 
of ideas through the QUARTERLY, the publication of lists of 
work in progress, and the changes of residence on the part of 


students and instructors (already spoken of) are surely de- 
sirable. 





DIRECTORY OF TEACHERS OF JOUR- 
NALISM IN COLLEGE AND UNIVER- 
SITIES IN THE UNITED STATES 


This directory, which was compiled in the office of the secretary- 
treasurer of the American Association of Teachers of Journalism in 
January and February, 1932, is based upon an examination of more 
than five hundred current college catalogs and the returns from ques- 
tionnaires sent to an additional list of 282 accredited colleges and uni- 
versities in the United States. It includes teachers of advertising, busi- 
ness administration, law, printing, and other subjects allied with jour- 
nalism only if they teach courses regularly recognized as a part of the 
professional training of journalism students. All the teachers listed who 
have titles in English are persons who teach one or more courses in 
journalism. Administrators, publicity directors, college editors, and 
directors of publications are included only if they have regular duties 
as teachers of journalism. 

The growth of instruction in journalism in the United States is indi- 
cated by the greater number of teachers and institutions included in this 
list, as compared with earlier compilations. Directories published by 
this association in the years specified show the following changes: 

1917 84 institutions 172 teachers 
1921 171 institutions 276 teachers 
1923 210 institutions 412 teachers 
1929 190 institutions 436 teachers 
1932 326 institutions 667 teachers 

In this list the members of the American Association of Teachers of 
Journalism in good standing are marked by an asterisk prefixed to the 
name. When available information as to titles or departmental afhlia- 
tions was incomplete, an approximation of the title or department was 
entered following the name. In all such cases the information is in- 
closed in parentheses to indicate its less authoritative nature. 

Every reasonable effort has been made, considering the time available, 
to check the authenticity of the data given. In this task the compiler 
has had the assistance of Miss Frances Hunt, editorial assistant in the 
Oklahoma School of Journalism, without whose competent and pains- 
taking services the directory would have been much less accurate and 
complete. 

H. H. Herpert 
University of Oklahoma 
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Abbott, Mrs Inez, inst in jour, sch of jour, State Univ of Mont, Missoula, Mont 

Abel, D Herbert, asst prof of Eng and pub spk, dept of Eng, Loyola Univ, 
Chicago 

Achtenhagen, Miss Olga C, asst prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Lawrence Coll, 
Appleton, Wis 

*Ackerman, Carl W, dean of sch of jour, prof of jour, Columbia Univ, New York 

*Adams, Bristow, prof in extension serv, ed, and chief of pubs, dept of extension 
teaching, N Y State Coll of Agr, Cornell Univ, Ithaca, N Y 

Alleman, Benson S, asst prof of Eng, teacher of jour, dept of Eng, Miss State 
Coll for Women, Columbus, Miss 

Allen, Charles L, asst prof of jour, sch of jour, Univ of Ill, Urbana, IIl 

*Allen, Eric W, dean of sch of jour, prof of jour, Univ of Ore, Eugene, Ore 

Allen, Harold B, prof of rhet, dir of forensics and pub, dept of Eng, Shurtleff 
Coll, Alton, Ill 

Allen, John D, head of dept of jour, prof of jour, Mercer Univ, Macon, Ga (on 
leave, 1931-32, 4509 Regent St, Philadelphia, Pa) 

Allman, Leo W, dir of sch of jour, prof of jour, Univ of Wichita, Wichita, Kan 

Altman, C O, prof (of Eng), dept of Eng comp and rhet, Otterbein Coll, West- 
erville, Ohio 

Ames, John G, prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Ill Coll, Jacksonville, Ill 

Amos, Edgar M, asst prof of indus jour and ptg, dept of indus jour and ptg, 
Kan State Coll, Manhattan, Kan 

Anderson, John, inst in jour, dept of jour, New York Univ, New York 

*Anderson, Miss Lola, asst prof of jour, sch of jour, Univ of Mo, Columbia, Mo 

Andrews, Franklyn L, (prof of Eng), dept of Eng, Eastern Ill State Teachers 
Coll, Charleston, Ill 

*Angela Marie, Sister, prof of jour, dept of jour, St-Mary-of-the-Woods Coll, St- 
Mary-of-the-Woods, Ind 

App, Dr August J, (prof of Eng), dept of Eng, Catholic Univ of America, 
Washington, D C 

*Applegate, Albert A, prof of ptg and rural jour, dept of ptg and rural jour, 
coll ed, S D State Coll, Brookings, S$ D 

Arbour, Miss Marjorie B, asst in jour, asst agr ed, sch of jour, La State Univ, 
Baton Rouge, La 

Armstrong, Dr John, (prof of Eng), dept of Eng, St Bonaventure’s Coll, St 
Bonaventure, N Y 

Arthur, Dr Herman W, (prof of Eng), dept of Eng, Susquehanna Univ, Selins- 
grove, Pa 

Ashlock, Joseph L, asso prof of jour, dept of Eng, State Coll of Wash, Pullman, 
Wash 

Aurner, Dr Robert R, asst prof of bus ad, sch of jour, Univ of Wis, Madison, 
Wis 

Babcock, Dr Havilah, prof of Eng and jour, sch of jour, Univ of S C, Columbia, 
SC 

*Bagby, Nathe P, lab asst, dept of jour, Univ of Texas, Austin, Texas 

Bakeless, John E, asst prof of jour, dept of jour, New York Univ, New York 

*Baker, Harry T, assoc prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Goucher Coll, Baltimore, Md 

Baker, Ralph T, extension inst in jour and adv, extension div, Univ of Okla, 
Norman, Okla 
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Ball, Miss Alice M, lect on editing, dept of Eng, George Washington Univ, 
Washington, D C 
Ball, James H, acting dir of dept of jour, asst prof of jour, Oklahoma City 
Univ, Oklahoma City, Okla 
Ballantyne, John C, asst prof (of Eng), dept of Eng, Washington and Jefferson 
Coll, Washington, Pa 
Ballard, Berton J, lect in jour, Medill sch of jour, Northwestern Univ, Evanston, 
Ill 
*Banner, Franklin, dir of dept of jour, prof of jour, Pa State Coll, State College, 
Pa 
Barcus, Miss Annie E, asst prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Southwestern Univ, 
Georgetown, Texas 
Bard, Asher H, inst in Eng and jour, dept of jour, Park Coll, Parkville, Mo 
Barlow, Reuel R, asso prof of jour, sch of jour, Univ of Ill, Urbana, Ill 
*Barnhart, Thomas F, asst prof of jour, dept of jour, Univ of Minn, Minne- 
apolis, Minn 
Barrett, Edwin R, prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Kan State Teachers Coll, Emporia, 
Kan 
Barry, John F, inst in jour, dept of jour, Boston Univ, Boston, Mass 
Batchelder, Miss Josephine H, asso prof of Eng comp, dept of Eng, Wellesley 
Coll, Wellesley, Mass 
Bates, Mrs Sylvia C, asst prof of jour, dept of jour, New York Univ, New York 
Bauer, George R, inst in jour and dir of univ news serv, dept of jour, Univ of 
S D, Vermilion, S D 
Beazell, Dr William P, asso in jour, sch of jour, Columbia Univ, New York 
Beck, N B, inst in Eng, dept of Eng, Univ of Hawaii, Honolulu, T H 
*Beckman, Richard W, asst prof of jour, dept of jour, Iowa State Coll, Ames, 
Iowa 
Beedon, Phillips, inst in jour, dept of Eng, Macalester Coll, St Paul, Minn 
Bell, F Kenneth, inst in adv, sch of jour, Univ of Mo, Columbia, Mo 
Bell, Hunter S, lect in jour, dept of jour, Emory Univ, Emory University, Ga 
Bennett, Ernest, asso prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Kan State Teachers Coll, Pitts- 
burg, Kan 
Benson, Ivan, asst prof of jour, dept of jour, Univ of Southern Cal, Los Angeles, 
Cal 
Benson, Merritt E, asst prof of jour, sch of jour, Univ of Wash, Seattle, Wash 
*Bernstein, Theodore M, asso in jour, sch of jour, Columbia Univ, New York 
(member of editorial staff, New York Times) 
Berry, Edward D, inst in typography, Medill sch of jour, Northwestern Univ, 
Evanston, IIl 
Beth, Elmer F, asst prof of jour, dept of Eng, Univ of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho 
*Bieter, Albert J, head of dept of jour, prof of jour, St Edward’s Univ, Austin, 


Texas 

*Bird, George L, dir of courses in jour, dept of Eng, DePauw Univ, Greencastle, 
Ind 

*Birdsong, Henry E, head of dept of jour, prof of jour, Temple Univ, Phila- 
delphia, Pa 


Black, John W, (prof of Eng), dept of Eng, Adrian Coll, Adrian, Mich 
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Blackwell, Raymond E, inst in jour, dept of jour, Franklin Coll, Franklin, Ind 
Blake, Miss Anna R, inst in Eng, dept of Eng, Hood Coll, Frederick, Md 
Bland, Richard C, inst in jour, dept of Eng, Washington Univ, St Louis, Mo 

*Bleyer, Dr Willard G, dir of sch of jour, prof of jour, Univ of Wis, Madison, 
Wis 

Bloch, Don, inst in jour, dept of Eng, Ala Polytechnic Inst, Auburn, Ala 

Blood, Forrest C, prof of adv and sales management, sch of jour, Univ of Neb, 
Lincoln, Neb 

*Bond, F Fraser, asst prof of jour, sch of jour, Columbia Univ, New York 

Boody, Henry P, prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Ripon Coll, Ripon, Wis 

Braden, Clyde H C, dir of pubs and inst in Eng, dept of Eng and mod langs, 
Colo Sch of Mines, Golden, Colo 

Bradley, Mark E, prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Clemson Agr Coll, Clemson Col- 
lege, § C 

Branch, William Harlee, Jr, inst in jour, dept of jour, Emory Univ, Emory Uni- 
versity, Ga 

Brantley, Dr Rabun L, prof of Eng and jour, dept of Eng, Bessie Tift Coll, 
Forsyth, Ga 
*Brethorst, Miss Marie, prof of Eng comp and jour, dept of Eng comp, W Va 
Wesleyan Coll, Buckhannon, W Va 

Brewer, R C, inst (in jour), dept of commerce, Ga Inst of Technology, Atlanta, 
Ga 

Brill, H E, supt of univ press, inst in mechanics of jour, dept of jour, Oklahoma 
City Univ, Oklahoma City, Okla 

Britt, Dr Albert, pres of coll, dept of Eng, Knox Coll, Galesburg, III] 

*Brown, Buford O, asso prof of jour, div of jour, Stanford Univ, Stanford Uni- 
versity, Cal (1931-32, on leave as visiting prof of jour, dept of jour, Univ 
of Fla, Gainesville, Fla) 

Brown, Carl, lect on nspr editing and editorial page, sch of jour, St Benedict’s 
Coll, Atchison, Kan 

*Brown, Maynard W, prof of jour, coll of jour, Marquette Univ, Milwaukee, Wis 

*Brown, Dr Roscoe C E, prof of jour, sch of jour, Columbia Univ, New York 

Brown, Thomas C, lect in editorial writing, dept of jour, eve session, Univ of 
Buffalo, Buffalo, N Y 

Brownell, Baker, prof of contemporary thought, Medill sch of jour, Northwest- 
ern Univ, Evanston, Ill (on leave, 1931-32) 

Brucker, Herbert, asst dean of sch of jour, Columbia Univ, New York 

Brumm, John Lewis, head of dept of jour, prof of jour, Univ of Mich, Ann 
Arbor, Mich 


Bryant, Miss Marjorie H, asst prof of jour, dept of Eng, Coll of Puget Sound, 
Tacoma, Wash 


Bryant, Vaughn, asst prof of jour, dir of pub, Medill sch of jour, Northwestern 
Univ, Evanston, Il 

*Buchan, Norman R, inst in jour, dept of jour, Butler Univ, Indianapolis, Ind 

*Bump, Franklin E, Jr, head of dept of jour, asst prof of jour, Univ of N D, 
Grand Forks, N D 


Burch, Angelus T, lect in jour, dept of jour, Cleveland Coll, Western Reserve 
Univ, Cleveland, Ohio 
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Burditt, W M, asst prof of Eng and dramatics, dept of Eng, Alfred Univ, 
Alfred, N Y 

*Burkhalter, Frank E, chm of dept of jour, prof of jour and dir of pub, Baylor 
Univ, Waco, Texas 

Burlingame, Robert, asst prof of Eng and dir of pub, dept of Eng, Neb Wes- 
leyan Univ, Lincoln, Neb 

Burrage, Frank S, lect in jour, dept of Eng, Univ of Wyo, Laramie, Wyo 
(editor and publisher, Laramie Republican-Boomerang) 

*Bush, Chilton R, asso prof of jour, sch of jour, Univ of Wis, Madison, Wis 
Butts, George S, inst in agr jour, dept of agr jour, Cornell Univ, Ithaca, N Y 
*Byrne, Charles D, head of dept of indus jour, prof of indus jour, Ore State Agr 

Coll, Corvallis, Ore 
Cahan, Samuel, inst in jour, dept of jour, Syracuse Univ, Syracuse, N Y 
Cain, William M, asst prof of law, dept of jour, Univ of Notre Dame, Notre 
Dame, Ind 
Campbell, Dr Eva M, (prof of Eng), dept of Eng, Penn Coll, Oskaloosa, Iowa 
Carpenter, Edmund S§, inst in jour and dir of Marquette news bureau, coll of 
jour, Marquette Univ, Milwaukee, Wis 
*Casey, John H, prof of jour, sch of jour, Univ of Okla, Norman, Okla 
*Casey, Dr Ralph D, chm of dept of jour, prof of jour, Univ of Minn, Minne- 
apolis, Minn 
*Cason, Clarence E, head of dept of jour, prof of jour, Univ of Ala, University, 
Ala 
*Center, Harry B, head of dept of jour, prof of jour, Boston Univ, Boston, Mass 
Chace, Daniel C, asso in jour, dept of Eng, George Washington Univ, Wash- 
ington, D C 
Chace, Edward K, inst in Eng and jour, dept of Eng, Norwich Univ, North- 
field, Vt 
Chapman, Paul W, state dir of vocational education, prof of agr jour, Henry W 
Grady sch of jour, Univ of Ga, Athens, Ga 
*Charles, Francis E, asso prof of indus jour, dept of indus jour and ptg, Kan 
State Coll, Manhattan, Kan 
*Charnley, Mitchell V, asso prof of tech jour, dept of tech jour, Iowa State Coll, 
Ames, Iowa 
Christian, Byron H, asst prof of jour, sch of jour, Univ of Wash, Seattle, Wash 
Christie, Miss Annie May, asst prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Agnes Scott Coll, 
Decatur, Ga 
*Church, George F, asst prof of jour, dept of jour, Okla A and M Coll, Still- 
water, Okla 
Clark, Graves G, asst prof of Eng and jour, dept of Eng, Coll of William and 
Mary, Williamsburg, Va 
Clendenin, James B, inst in jour (part-time), dept of jour, Marshall Coll, Hunt- 
ington, W Va (managing editor, Huntington Herald-Dispatch) 
Coate, D O (prof of Eng), dept of Eng, State Teachers Coll, La Crosse, Wis 
*Coffin, Oscar J, head of dept of jour, prof of jour, Univ of N C, Chapel Hill, 
NC 
Coggeshall, Reginald, prof of jour, sch of jour, Univ of Ore, Eugene, Ore (on 
leave, 1931-32, graduate student at Harvard Univ, Cambridge, Mass) 
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Cogswell, Andrew, (inst in jour), sch of jour, State Univ of Mont, Missoula, 
Mont 

Cohen, Harry I, (asst in jour), dept of jour, Commonwealth Coll, Mena, Ark 

*Colbert, Herschel M, head of dept of jour, asst prof of jour, Grinnell Coll, 
Grinnell, Iowa 

Collier, Edward A, lect on jour, dept of Eng, Univ of Denver, Denver, Colo 

Conkling, Fred R, head of dept of Eng and pub spk, prof of Eng, Manchester 
Coll, North Manchester, Ind 

*Converse, Blair, head of dept of tech jour, prof of tech jour, Iowa State Coll, 
Ames, Iowa 

Coon, Arthur M, asst prof of Eng, teacher of jour, dept of Eng, Miss State Coll 
for Women, Columbus, Miss 

Cooney, Dr John M, head of dept of jour, prof of jour, Univ of Notre Dame, 
Notre Dame, Ind; prof of jour, dept of jour, St Mary’s Coll, Notre Dame, 
Ind 

*Cooper, Dr Charles P, prof of jour, sch of jour, Columbia Univ, New York 

*Copeland, Fayette, asso prof of jour, dir of pub, sch of jour, Univ of Okla, 
Norman, Okla 

Corbin, Charles R, part-time inst (in Eng), dept of Eng lang, Univ of Toledo, 
Toledo, Ohio (managing editor, Toledo Blade) 

Corbin, William L, lect in Eng, dept of Eng, American Univ, Washington, D C 

Cosgrove, Gerald, lect on paragraphing and column-conducting, dept of jour, 
Univ of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind (associate editor, South Bend (Ind) 


Tribune) 

*Cossé, Miss Margaret V, lect in jour, dept of jour, Coll of New Rochelle, New 
Rochelle, N Y 

Cowan, Joseph B, inst in jour, dept of jour, Texas Christian Univ, Fort Worth, 
Texas 


Crabtree, Robert A, inst in Eng, dept of Eng, Univ of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 

*Crawford, Robert P, asst to the chancellor in public relations and prof of agr 
jour, sch of jour, Univ of Neb, Lincoln, Neb 

*Crockett, Walter H, lect on jour and Vermont hist, ed of pubs, dept of Eng, 
Univ of Vt, Burlington, Vt 

*Crosman, Ralph L, head of dept of jour and dir of pubs, prof of jour, Univ of 
Colo, Boulder, Colo 

Cross, Harold L, lect in jour, sch of jour, Columbia Univ, New York 

Crouse, Edward C, adjunct prof of jour, Henry W Grady sch of jour, Univ of 
Ga, Athens, Ga 

Cunliffe, Dr John W, dir emeritus of sch of jour, prof emeritus of Eng, Co- 
lumbia Univ, New York 

Cunningham, William, inst in jour and mgr of pubs, dept of jour, Common- 
wealth Coll, Mena, Ark 

Dahl, Miss Borghild M, (prof of Eng), dept of Eng, Augustana Coll, Sioux 
Falls, S D 

Dailey, Arthur A, inst in radio writing, Medill sch of jour, Northwestern Univ, 
Evanston, Ill (advertising and continuity writer for Chicago office of Wal- 
ter Thompson Co) 
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Daniel, Dr David W, prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Clemson Agr Coll, Clemson 
College, S C 
Davidson, Kenneth W, (inst in jour), dept of Eng, Coll of Emporia, Emporia, 
Kan 
Davis, Charles B, inst in jour, sch of jour, Univ of Ill, Urbana, IIl 
Davis, Elmer, lect in jour, sch of jour, Columbia Univ, New York 
Davis, Hallam W, prof of Eng, (inst in column conducting), dept of indus jour 
and ptg, Kan State Coll, Manhattan, Kan 
Davis, H K, lect in jour, dept of jour, Rutgers Univ, New Brunswick, N J 
Davis, Richard §, lect in jour, coll of jour, Marquette Univ, Milwaukee, Wis 
Dean, Leon W, asst prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Univ of Vt, Burlington, Vt 
De Mars, Miss Bee, inst in jour, dept of jour, State Teachers Coll, Minot, N D 
*DeMotte, Mrs Sharley B, asst prof of Eng and dir of pub, dept of Eng, Ball 
State Teachers Coll, Muncie, Ind 
Derlick, James J F, prof of drama, dept of drama, Drake Univ, Des Moines, 
Iowa 
*Desmond, Robert W, asst prof of jour, dept of jour, Univ of Minn, Minneapolis, 
Minn 
Devon, Earl, inst in Eng, dept of Eng, Univ of Tenn, Knoxville, Tenn 
*Dickinson, Dr Burrus §S, inst in jour, sch of jour, Univ of Ill, Urbana, IIl 
Dill, William A, asso prof of jour, dept of jour, Univ of Kan, Lawrence, Kan 
*DiVenuti, Biagio, (asst in jour), dept of jour, Boston Univ, Boston, Mass 
*Doan, Edward N, asst prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Bradley Polytechnic Inst, 
Peoria, Ill 
*Donahue, Thomas L, institute editor and inst in Eng, dept of Eng, Polytechnic 
Inst of Brooklyn, Brooklyn, N Y 
Donelson, L E, John Clay grad asst in tech jour, dept of tech jour, Iowa State 
Coll, Ames, Iowa 
Donnald, Miss Elizabeth, (inst in jour), dept of Eng, Greenville Woman’s Coll, 
Greenville, S C 
Donnalley, Dr Thomas C, (prof of Eng), dept of Eng, N M State Teachers 
Coll, Silver City, N M 
Doubleday, Douglas, inst in jour, dir of pub, dept of jour, Washington and Lee 
Univ, Lexington, Va 
Drake, Miss Lois M, inst in jour and comp, dept of Eng, Eastern State Teach- 
ers Coll, Madison, S D 
Dressler, Miss Grace, (inst in jour), dept of Eng, Southwestern Coll, Winfield, 
Kan 
*Drewry, John E, prof of jour, Henry W Grady sch of jour, Univ of Ga, 
Athens, Ga 
Duffield, Marcus, asso in jour, sch of jour, Columbia Univ, New York 
Dunn, J Arthur, prof of Eng, dept of Eng, N C Coll for Women, Greensboro, 
NC 
Eastman, Dr Fred, prof of relig lit and drama, dept of practical theol, Chicago 
Theological Seminary, Chicago 
*Ede, Hubert R, asso prof of jour, dept of jour, Rutgers Univ, New Brunswick, 
NJ 
*Ehrensberger, Ray, inst in speech and Eng, dept of Eng, Doane Coll, Crete, Neb 
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*Eide, Richard B, (dir of pub and inst in jour), State Teachers Coll, River Falls, 
Wis 

Ellard, Roscoe B, prof of jour, sch of jour, Univ of Mo, Columbia, Mo 

Elliott, Frank R, part-time inst in jour and pub dir, dept of jour, Ind Univ, 
Bloomington, Ind 

Emig, Elmer J, head of dept of jour, prof of jour, Univ of Fla, Gainesville, 
Fla (on leave, 1931-32, as visiting prof of jour, Stanford Univ, Stanford 
University, Cal) 

Engleman, Buryl F, asst prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Kent State Coll, Kent, Ohio 

Ennis, Thomas E, inst in jour, dept of jour, W Va Univ, Morgantown, W Va 

Ethridge, Mrs Willie Snow, asst prof of jour (part-time), dept of jour, Mercer 
Univ, Macon, Ga 

Evenson, A D, (inst in jour), dept of ptg and rural jour, S D State Coll, 
Brookings, S D 

Falkner, Leonard, inst in jour (part-time), dept of jour, Univ of Texas, Austin, 
Texas 

Faris, Leaman L, inst in jour, dir of news bureau, dept of jour, Ohio Univ, 
Athens, Ohio 

*Farrington, Mrs Dora Davis, prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Hunter Coll, New York 

Faville, John, Jr, (prof of) social science, jour, dept of Eng, Stout Inst, Meno- 
monie, Wis 

Fellows, Donald R, asso prof of bus ad, sch of jour, Univ of Wis, Madison, Wis 

Fenton, E Burt, Newspaper Institute of America, Inc, 1776 Broadway, New 
York 

Ferguson, Dr Russell J, asst prof of hist, dept of jour, Univ of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pa 

Fernsler, D R, lect in jour, dept of jour, Rutgers Univ, New Brunswick, N J 

Fetzer, Herman, lect in jour, dept of jour, Cleveland Coll, Western Reserve 
Univ, Cleveland, Ohio 

Files, Myron J, asst prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Tufts Coll, Medford, Mass 

*Fischer, Karl W, asst prof of jour, dept of jour, Washington and Lee Univ, 
Lexington, Va 

Fitton, Miss Mary Louise, librarian, subdiv of Eng, Hanover Coll, Hanover, Ind 

Fitzpatrick-McCarty, Miss Fern, prof of Eng comp, dept of Eng comp and rhet, 
Kan Wesleyan Univ, Salina, Kan 

Flick, Lawrence, inst in jour, dept of Eng, St Joseph’s Coll, Philadelphia, Pa 

*Flint, Leon N, chm of dept of jour, prof of jour, Univ of Kan, Lawrence, Kan 

Flitcroft, Dr John S, (prof of Eng), dept of Eng, Carroll Coll, Waukesha, Wis 

*Flowers, Edgar M, inst in jour, dept of Eng, Junior Coll, Santa Ana, Cal 

Folk, Edgar E, head of depts of Eng and jour, prof of Eng and jour, Okla 
Baptist Univ, Shawnee, Okla 

*Ford, Edwin H, asst prof of jour, dept of jour, Univ of Minn, Minneapolis, 
Minn 

*Ford, William, asst to the pres in charge of pub, dir of dept of jour, Washburn 
Coll, Topeka, Kan 

Foshee, Edgar L, asst prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Austin Coll, Sherman, Texas 

*Francis, W A, prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Texas Coll of Arts and Industries, 
Kingsville, Texas 
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*Frank, Miss May, inst in jour, sch of jour, Univ of Okla, Norman, Okla 
Franklin, Ben A, asso in jour, sch of jour, Columbia Univ, New York 
Frantz, Dolph, inst in jour, dept of jour, Centenary Coll, Shreveport, La 
Frederick, John T, lect in jour, Medill sch of jour, Northwestern Univ, Evans- 
ton, Ill 
Freeman, Lawrence J, prof of jour and dir of news bureau, dept of Eng, Ohio 
Northern Univ, Ada, Ohio 
French, J Wymond, asso prof of jour, dept of jour, Ind Univ, Bloomington, Ind 
*French, Roy L, chm of dept of jour, prof of jour, Univ of Southern Cal, Los 
Angeles, Cal 
*Fritchman, Stephen H, prof of Eng lit, sch of relig ed, Boston Univ, Boston, 
Mass 
Gallup, Dr George H, asst prof of jour (part-time), Medill sch of jour, North- 
western Univ, Evanston, Ill (mgr Gallup Research Service) 
Gard, Wayne, lect in jour, dept of jour, Drake Univ, Des Moines, Iowa (edito- 
rial writer, Des Moines Register and Tribune) 
*Garner, Miss M Virginia, prof of jour, dept of jour, Wesleyan Coll, Macon, Ga 
*Garretson, Gilbert I, dir of dept of jour, prof of jour, Oklahoma City Univ, 
Oklahoma City, Okla (on leave, 1931-32, Mount Pleasant, Iowa) 
Garst, Robert E, asso in jour, sch of jour, Columbia Univ, New York (on edi- 
torial staff, New York Times) 
Gass, Sherlock B, prof of Eng, sch of jour, Univ of Neb, Lincoln, Neb 
*Gauerke, Mrs. R. George, inst in jour, dir of pub, dept of Eng, Mount Mary 
Coll, Milwaukee, Wis 
George, Miss Edith, asst inst in jour, dept of jour, Baylor Univ, Waco, Texas 
*Gerald, J Edward, asst prof of jour, sch of jour, Univ of Mo, Columbia, Mo 
*Gerling, George F, inst in jour, dept of Eng, Univ of Wyo, Laramie, Wyo 
Getzloe, Lester C, asst prof of jour, sch of jour, Ohio State Univ, Columbus, 
Ohio 
Giambastiani, Rev John F, (prof of) Spanish, phil, jour, dept of Eng, Univ of 
Santa Clara, Santa Clara, Cal 
Gibbons, William F, prof of jour, dept of jour, Pa State Coll, State College, Pa 
Ginn, Miss Mary L, asso prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Greensboro Coll, Greens- 
boro, N C 
Givens, Alfred, Jr, inst in jour, sch of jour, La State Univ, Baton Rouge, La 
Godfrey, George H, asst prof of jour, sch of jour, Univ of Ore, Eugene, Ore 
Goodnow, Marc N, lect and field worker in jour, dept of jour, Univ of South- 
ern Cal, Los Angeles, Cal 
Graber, Arthur J, prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Bethel Coll, Newton, Kan 
Graham, Lloyd §, lect in jour, dept of jour, eve session, Univ of Buffalo, Buf- 
falo, N Y 
*Gramley, Dale H, inst in jour, dept of Eng, Lehigh Univ, Bethlehem, Pa 
*Graves, Alfred J, inst in jour, dept of jour, Univ of Kan, Lawrence, Kan 
Gray, Hamilton E, lect in jour, dept of jour, Drake Univ, Des Moines, Iowa 
(editorial make-up editor, Des Moines Register and Tribune) 
Green, Miss Hattie, (prof of Eng), dept of Eng, Sterling Coll, Sterling, Kan 
*Grehan, Enoch B, head of dept of jour, prof of jour, Univ of Ky, Lexington, Ky 
Griebling, Eric T, asst prof of Eng, jour and dramatics, dept of Eng, Kent 
State Coll, Kent, Ohio 
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Griffin, Gerald, inst in jour, dept of jour, Univ of Ky, Lexington, Ky 

Grinstead, Miss Frances D, asst prof of jour, sch of jour, Univ of Mo, Colum- 
bia, Mo (on leave, 1931-32) 

*Grossman, Max R, inst in jour, dept of jour, Boston Univ, Boston, Mass 

Gunn, Alan M, prof (of Eng, dept of Eng), Pacific Univ, Forest Grove, Ore 

Guthrie, Gwynne L, prof of bus ad, dept of bus ad, N M Coll, State College, 
NM 

Haines, Donal H, inst in jour, dept of jour, Univ of Mich, Ann Arbor, Mich 

Hall, Robert C, asso prof of jour and supt of univ press, sch of jour, Univ of 
Ore, Eugene, Ore 

Hall, William E, part-time inst in jour, dept of Eng lang, Univ of Toledo, 
Toledo, Ohio 

Halstead, William L, inst in Eng and jour, dept of Eng, Albion Coll, Albion, 
Mich 

Hamer, Mark, asst in adv, dept of jour, Ind Univ, Bloomington, Ind 

Hamilton, J Stuart, grad student, Columbia Univ, New York; until June, 1931, 
acting asst prof of jour, sch of jour, La State Univ, Baton Rouge, La 

Hammett, Mrs. Elizabeth S, (inst in) jour, summer session, sch of jour, Univ of 
S C, Columbia, S C 

Hanchett, David S, dean and personnel dir of extramural sch, dept of Eng, 
Antioch Coll, Yellow Springs, Ohio 

Hannah, J C, dir of pub, dept of Eng, Ind State Teachers Coll, Terre Haute, 
Ind 


Hansen, John W, asst prof of bus law, dept of jour, Syracuse Univ, Syracuse, 
N Y 


Harding, E B, inst in jour, dept of ptg and rural jour, S D State Coll, Brook- 
ings, S$ D 

Hardy, Charles W, inst in jour, sch of jour, State Univ of Mont, Missoula, Mont 

Harley, William R, asst prof of jour, dept of jour, Univ of Kan, Lawrence, Kan 

Harral, Stewart, inst in jour and dir of pub, dept of Eng, Southeastern State 
Teachers Coll, Durant, Okla 

*Harrell, Joseph M, prof of Eng and jour, dept of Eng, Iowa Wesleyan Coll, 
Mount Pleasant, Iowa 

*Harrington, Dr Harry F, dir of Medill sch of jour, prof of jour, Northwestern 
Univ, Evanston, IIl 

Harris, Charles H, inst in jour (part-time), dept of jour, Ohio Univ, Athens, 
Ohio (managing editor, Athens Messenger) 
*Harris, George W, inst in jour, dept of jour, Butler Univ, Indianapolis, Ind 
Harris, Julian, lect in jour, dept of jour, Emory Univ, Emory University, Ga 
Harvey, P Caspar, prof of Eng comp, dept of Eng, William Jewell Coll, Lib- 
erty, Mo 

Harwood, Loflin, lab asst in jour, dept of jour, Univ of Texas, Austin, Tex 

Hasselman, James B, head of dept of pubs and jour, supervisor of pubs, prof of 
jour, Mich State Coll, East Lansing, Mich 

Heitman, J Russell, asst in jour, sch of jour, Univ of Ill, Urbana, III 

Hemphill, Miss Helen A, asst in indus jour, dept of indus jour and ptg, Kan 
State Coll, Manhattan, Kan 

Henderson, Ernest M, Sr, inst in jour, dept of jour, Birmingham-Southern Coll, 
Birmingham, Ala 
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*Henning, Albert F, head of dept of jour, prof of jour, Southern Methodist Univ, 
Dallas, Texas 
Henry, Ralph L, asst prof of Eng, ed of coll pubs, dept of Eng, Carleton Coll, 
Northfield, Minn 
*Herbert, Harold H, dir of sch of jour, prof of jour, Univ of Okla, Norman, 
Okla 
Herseth, Miss Esther, inst in polit science, dept of polit and soc science, Win- 
throp Coll, Rock Hill, S C 
Hewins, Kenneth F, asst prof of jour, dept of Eng, La Polytechnic Inst, Ruston, 
La 
*Hickey, Harry Wild, inst in jour, dept of jour, Long Island Univ, Brooklyn, 
N Y 
Hicks, Joseph W, lect in jour, Medill sch of jour, Northwestern Univ, Evanston, 
Ill 
*Higginbotham, Alfred L, prof of Eng in charge of courses in jour, dept of Eng 
lang and lit, Univ of Nev, Reno, Nev 
Hill, Eldon C, inst in jour and asst dir of pub, dept of Eng, Ohio Wesleyan 
Univ, Delaware, Ohio 
*Hillman, John W, copyreader, Indianapolis (Ind) Star; until June, 1931, head 
of dept of jour, prof of jour, Baker Univ, Baldwin, Kan 
Hillmann, Sister Mary Vincent, prof of Eng, dept of Eng, College of St Eliza- 
beth, Convent Station, N J 
Hoffman, Lynden E, prof of adv, dept of adv, Drake Univ, Des Moines, Iowa 
Hofford, Herbert M, asst prof of jour, dept of jour, Pa State Coll, State College, 
Pa 
Hollen, G Lynn, asst supt of instruction, dept of ptg and rural jour, S D State 
Coll, Brookings, S D 
*Holmes, George H, Jr, prof of jour and dir of pub serv, dept of Eng, Iowa 
State Teachers Coll, Cedar Falls, Iowa 
*Hooper, Dr Osman C, prof of jour, sch of jour, Ohio State Univ, Columbus, 
Ohio 
Hopkins, Andrew W, head of dept of agr jour, prof of agr jour, Univ of Wis, 
Madison, Wis 
Hornaday, William D, lect in jour and dir of pub, dept of jour, Univ of Texas, 
Austin, Texas 
Horne, Cecil, asst prof of Eng and jour and head of information bureau, dept of 
Eng, Texas Technological Coll, Lubbock, Texas 
*Housman, Robert L, asso prof of jour, sch of jour, State Univ of Mont, Mis- 
soula, Mont (on leave, 1931-32, at Univ of Mo, Columbia, Mo) 
Howes, Royce, special inst in jour, dept of Eng, Coll of the City of Detroit, 
Detroit, Mich 
Hubbell, Dr Jay B, prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Duke Univ, Durham, N C 
Hudson, Kenneth E, prof of art, sch of jour, Univ of Mo, Columbia, Mo 
Hunt, Lewis W, lect in copy reading and headline writing, Medill sch of jour, 
Northwestern Univ, Evanston, IIl 
Hunter, Dr Alice C, asso prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Ga State Coll for Women, 
Milledgeville, Ga 
Hurley, W Marvin, asst editor of University Alumnus, dept of jour, Univ of 
Ark, Fayetteville, Ark 
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Hurst, Huber C, asso prof of bus law and econ, dept of jour, Univ of Fla, 
Gainesville, Fla 

*Huse, Robert E, inst in econ (part-time), dept of jour, Boston Univ, Boston, 
Mass (editorial executive, New England Council, 1032 Statler Bldg, Bos- 
ton, Mass) 

Hutto, Nelson A, asso prof of jour and dir of pub, dept of jour, Simmons Univ, 
Abilene, Texas 

*Hyde, Grant M, prof of jour, sch of jour, Univ of Wis, Madison, Wis 

*Irby, Harold F, inst in jour, dept of jour, Butler Univ, Indianapolis, Ind 

Irwin, Thomas G, inst in jour, div of jour, Stanford Univ, Stanford University, 
Cal. 

Iseley, Bliss, inst in jour and dir of pub, sch of jour, Univ of Wichita, Wichita, 
Kan 

Jacquin, Miss Frances S, asst in jour, sch of jour, Univ of Ill, Urbana, III 

James, Dr Reese D, dir of courses in jour, asst prof of Eng, Univ of Pa, Phila- 
delphia, Pa 

*Jennings, Kenneth Q, asst prof of jour, dept of jour, Rutgers Univ, New Bruns- 
wick, N J 

Jeys, George H, prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Pacific Union Coll, Angwin, Cal 

Johnson, Miss Edith C, asso prof of Eng comp, dept of Eng, Wellesley Coll, 
Wellesley, Mass 

Johnson, Edwin C, asst in nspr reporting and writing, Medill sch of jour, 
Northwestern Univ, Evanston, III 

Johnson, Dr Harold B, lect on practical nspr work, dept of Eng, St Lawrence 
Univ, Canton, N Y (editor, Watertown (N Y) Times) 

*Johnson, Miss Icie F, prof of Eng and jour, dept of Eng, Northwestern State 
Teachers Coll, Alva, Okla 

Johnson, Dr James W, prof of creative lit and writing, dept of Eng, Fisk Univ, 
Nashville, Tenn 

Johnson, T Worden, inst in jour, asst coll ed, dept of Eng and phil, N D Agr 
Coll, Fargo, N D 

Johnston, Ben B, inst in jour (part-time), dept of jour, Mercer Univ, Macon, 
Ga (managing editor Macon Evening News) 

Johnston, Emery K, asso prof of adv, sch of jour, Univ of Mo, Columbia, Mo 

Johnston, Miss Mabel E, prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Sioux Falls Coll, Sioux Falls, 
SD 

Jones, Robert W, asso prof of jour, sch of jour, Univ of Wash, Seattle, Wash 

Jordan, Lester, dir of information and inst in jour, dept of jour, Trinity Univ, 
Waxahachie, Texas 

Jordon, Joe S, inst in Eng, dept of Eng, Transylvania Coll, Lexington, Ky (on 
editorial staff of Lexington News) 

Kean, Rev Claude, (prof of Eng), dept of Eng, St Bonaventure’s Coll, St Bona- 
venture, N Y 

Keeley, Mrs Mary P, inst in jour and Eng, dept of Eng, Christian Coll, Colum- 
bia, Mo 

Keenan, Joseph C, inst in jour, dept of Eng, Georgetown Univ, Washington, 
DC 

*Keep, Miss Rosalind A, asst prof of Eng and ed of pubs, dept of Eng, Mills 
Coll, Oakland, Cal 
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*Keith, Edgar T, acting head of dept of indus jour and ptg, prof of indus jour 
and ptg, Kan State Coll, Manhattan, Kan 
Keller, Charles W, Jr, asst prof of adv, sch of jour, Univ of Mo, Columbia, Mo 
Keller, Joseph, inst in jour, (dept of jour), Univ of Dayton, Dayton, Ohio 
*Kelly, Eric P, prof of jour, dept of Eng, Dartmouth Coll, Hanover, N H 
Kennedy, Fred W, dir of jour labs, sch of jour, Univ of Wash, Seattle, Wash 
Kenner, Frederick, (inst in jour), sch of jour, St Benedict’s Coll, Atchison, Kan 
(news and feature writer, Atchison Daily Globe) 
Key, Sheldon A, inst in jour, dept of Eng, Ind Central Coll, Indianapolis, Ind 
*Kildow, Fred L, inst in jour, dept of jour, Univ of Minn, Minneapolis, Minn 
Kilman, Leroy, lect in short story writing, dept of jour, eve session, Univ of 
Buffalo, Buffalo, N Y 
*Kirkwood, William P, prof of jour, dept of jour, Univ of Minn, Minneapolis, 
Minn (address, University Farm, St Paul, Minn) 
Kirstein, William, asst in charge of ptg class, dept of jour, Union Coll, College 
View, Neb 
*Kistler, John J, asst prof of jour, supt of jour press, dept of jour, Univ of Kan, 
Lawrence, Kan 
Kitchen, Dr Paul C, asst prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Univ of Pa, Philadelphia, 
Pa 
Klein, John C, chief of copy desk, Newspaper Institute of America, Inc, 1776 
Broadway, New York 
Knight, Miss Celia E, (prof of Eng), dept of Eng, Yankton Coll, Yankton, S D 
Krannert, Victor L, lect in jour, sch of jour, Univ of III, Urbana, II] 
Krutch, Dr Joseph W, asso in jour, sch of jour, Columbia Univ, New York 
La Blonde, Robert, teaching fellow in Eng, dept of Eng, St Louis Univ, St 
Louis, Mo 
Lane, Clem, asst in advanced nspr reporting, Medill sch of jour, Northwestern 
Univ, Evanston, Tl 
Langdon, Miss Grace, inst in agr jour, dept of agr jour, Univ of Wis, Madison, 
Wis 
Larsen, Spencer, asst prof of marketing and merchandising, dept of econ and 
polit science, Univ of N D, Grand Forks, N D 
*Lasher, George Starr, head of dept of jour, prof of Eng and jour, Ohio Univ, 
Athens, Ohio 
Lathrop, William H, inst in jour, sch of jour, Univ of Mo, Columbia, Mo 
Lawler, Rev Vincent J, (prof of Eng), dept of Eng, Niagara Univ, Niagara 
Falls, N Y 
Lawrence, James E, asso prof of jour (part-time), sch of jour, Univ of Neb, 
Lincoln, Neb (editor, Lincoln Star) 
Lawrence, T Gordon, inst in jour, dept of jour, New York Univ, New York 
Lawson, Jack F, head of dept of jour, dir of public relations, inst in jour, Colo 
Coll, Colorado Springs, Colo (city editor, Colorado Springs Gazette) 
*Lazell, Frederick J, asso prof of jour, sch of jour, Univ of Iowa, Iowa City, 
Iowa 
Lechleidner, Charles W, lect in jour, coll of jour, Marquette Univ, Milwaukee, 
Wis 
Lee, Miss Virginia, (inst in jour), dept of jour, Marshall Coll, Huntington, 
W Va 
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Lee, William S, coll ed and inst in Eng, dept of Eng, Middlebury Coll, Middle- 
bury, Vt 

*Leiter, Otho C, asst prof of jour, sch of jour, Univ of Ill, Urbana, III 

*Lemke, Walter J, dir of dept of jour, asso prof of jour, Univ of Ark, Fayette- 
ville, Ark 

Libby, Dr Herbert C, prof of pub spk, dept of jour, Colby Coll, Waterville, Me 

Lind, Karl G, dir of pub and inst in Eng, dept of Eng, Wittenberg Coll, 
Springfield, Ohio 

Lindberg, Dr James C, prof of Eng and dir of pubs, dept of Eng lang and lit, 
Northern Normal and Indus Sch, Aberdeen, S D 

Lindsey, Dr Edwin S, (prof of Eng), dept of Eng, Univ of Chattanooga, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn 

Little, Thomas A, (prof of jour), dept of jour, Union Coll, College View, Neb. 

Lovett, Robert Morss, prof of Eng, dept of Eng lang and lit, Univ of Chicago, 
Chicago, IIl 

*Lowry, William L, asst prof of jour, dept of jour, Univ of Fla, Gainesville, Fla 

Luker, Miss Julia E, (prof of) Eng, dept of Eng, McMurry Coll, Abilene, 
Texas 

*Lundeen, Earnest W, prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Cotner Coll, Lincoln, Neb 

*Luxon, Norval N, inst in jour, sch of jour, Ohio State Univ, Columbus, Ohio 

Lyman, Elias, lect in jour, Medill sch of jour, Northwestern Univ, Evanston, III 

Lynch, Miss Maud L, dir of press bureau, asst prof of jour, dept of Eng, Mount 
Holyoke Coll, South Hadley, Mass 

MacArthur, Fred, inst in photography (part-time), dept of jour, Oklahoma City 
Univ, Oklahoma City, Okla (president, MacArthur’s Studio) 

*MacDougall, Curtis D, grad asst in jour, sch of jour, Univ of Wis, Madison, 
Wis 

McAuliffe, Robert H, lect on nspr ethics, dept of jour, Univ of Notre Dame, 
Notre Dame, Ind (foreign adv manager, South Bend (Ind) News-Times) 

McCabe, J N, (prof of jour), dept of jour, Creighton Univ, Omaha, Neb 

McCain, James A, asst prof of Eng, dept of Eng and hist, Colo Agr Coll, Fort 
Collins, Colo 

McCord, W Fletcher, acting head of dept of jour, inst in jour, Mercer Univ, 
Macon, Ga 

McCoy, Bruce R, lect in jour, sch of jour, Univ of Wis, Madison, Wis (business 
manager, Wisconsin Press Assn) 

McCoy, John H, asst in jour and news bureau, dept of jour, Univ of Southern 
Cal, Los Angeles, Cal 

McElliott, Francis, inst in jour, coll of jour, Marquette Univ, Milwaukee, Wis 

McGill, William L, lect in jour and mgr of student pubs, dept of jour, Univ of 
Texas, Austin, Texas 

McGinnis, Ralph J, asst prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Miami Univ, Oxford, Ohio 

McGranahan, Floyd, prof of Greek, dept of Eng, Beloit Coll, Beloit, Wis 

McIntosh, Charles J, prof of indus editing, agr press ed, dept of indus jour, 
Oregon State Agr Coll, Corvallis, Ore 

McKee, James H, asso prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Purdue Univ, Lafayette, Ind 

*McKenzie, Vernon, dean of sch of jour, prof of jour, Univ of Wash, Seattle, 
Wash 
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*McKissick, J Rion, dean of sch of jour, prof of jour, Univ of S C, Columbia, 


SC 

McKown, Miss Cleo B, inst in Eng, dept of Eng, Ill State Normal Univ, Nor- 
mal, Ill 

*McLaughlin, Miss Marguerite, asst prof of jour, dept of jour, Univ of Ky, 
Lexington, Ky 


McLean, Arthur B, prof (of Eng), (dept of Eng), Brenau Coll, Gainesville, Ga 

MacLennan, James H, prof of jour and pub dir, dept of jour, Univ of Denver, 
Denver, Colo 

MacMinn, George R, (prof of Eng), dept of Eng, Cal Inst of Technology, 
Pasadena, Cal 

McNeil, Robert H, asso prof of Eng and dir of pubs, dept of Eng, Va Poly- 
technic Inst, Blacksburg, Va 

McPherson, C Lowell, dean of coll and prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Lynchburg 
Coll, Lynchburg, Va 

*Mabee, Zell F, inst in jour, dept of jour, Univ of Colo, Boulder, Colo 

Mack, George H, Jr, alumni sec, asst in jour, dept of jour, Washburn Coll, 
Topeka, Kan 

*Mader, Joseph A, Jr, inst in jour, dept of jour, Univ of N D, Grand Forks, N D 

Magoon, Dr Marian W, asst prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Mich State Normal Coll, 
Ypsilanti, Mich 

*Mahin, Dr Helen O, asso prof of jour, dept of jour, Univ of Kan, Lawrence, 
Kan 

Malcolm, Miss Ruth, head of dept of pubs and prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Cam- 
eron State Sch of Agr and Jr Coll, Lawton, Okla 

Mann, Mrs Helen Jo Scott, inst in jour, dept of jour, New York Univ, New 
York 

Mapel, William L, dir of Lee sch of jour, prof of jour, Washington and Lee 
Univ, Lexington, Va (on leave, 1931-32, as assistant editor, American Boy, 
Detroit, Mich) 

Marken, Miss Edith M, inst in jour, sch of jour, Univ of Mo, Columbia, Mo 

*Martin, Frank L, asso dean of fac of jour, prof of theory and practice of jour, 
sch of jour, Univ of Mo, Columbia, Mo (on leave, 1932, as visiting prof, 
dept of jour, Yenching Univ, Peiping, China) 

Martin, George Y, (inst in jour), dept of ptg and rural jour, S D State Coll, 
Brookings, S D 

Martin, Lawrence, asst prof of contemporary thought, Medill sch of jour, 
Northwestern Univ, Evanston, II 

*Mary Celestine, Sister, (prof of Eng), dept of Eng lang, Loretto Heights Coll, 
Loretto, Colo 

Mary Charitas, Sister, (prof of Eng), dept of Eng, Marywood Coll, Scranton, 
Pa 

Mary Ignatia, Sister, inst in jour, dept of jour, summer session, Univ of Notre 
Dame, Notre Dame, Ind 

*Mary Judith, Sister, (prof of jour), dept of jour, Marygrove Coll, Detroit, Mich 

Mary Paulinus, Sister, (prof of Eng), dept of Eng, Marywood Coll, Scranton, 
Pa 

*Mason, Edward F, asst prof of jour, sch of jour, Univ of Iowa, Iowa City, lowa 
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*Mason, Miss Medora M, (prof of jour), (dept of jour), Fairmont State Normal 
Sch, Fairmont, W Va 
Matherly, Walter J, dean of coll of commerce and jour, acting head of dept of 
jour, 1931-32, Univ of Fla, Gainesville, Fla 
*Matkin, Harold A, inst in jour, dept of jour, Jr Coll, Tonkawa, Okla 
Mattern, Miss Grace, (inst in jour), dept of Eng, Albany Coll, Albany, Ore 
Matthews, John F, (prof of) Eng, dept of Eng, Neb State Normal Sch, Kearney, 
Neb 
Mattison, Walter J, lect in jour, coll of jour, Marquette Univ, Milwaukee, Wis 
Mattox, William C, lect on constructive Eng, jour, dept of Eng, eve div, North- 
eastern Univ, Boston, Mass 
*Maulsby, William S, head of dept of jour and prof of jour, Univ of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
Maurer, Wesley H, inst in jour, dept of jour, Univ of Mich, Ann Arbor, Mich 
Maury, Magruder G, (prof of jour), (dept of Eng), Boston Coll, Chestnut Hill, 
Mass 
May, Miss Grace L, asso prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Macalester Coll, St Paul, 
Minn 
Meehan, Edward J, inst in nspr bus management, dept of jour, Univ of Notre 
Dame, Notre Dame, Ind (national adv manager, South Bend (Ind) Trib- 
une) 
Meier, Dr Norman C, asso prof of psych, sch of jour, Univ of Iowa, Iowa City, 
lowa 
Mellen, Frederick D, prof of public discourse, dept of public discourse, Miss 
Agr and Mech Coll, Agricultural Coll, Miss 
Melton, W F (prof of Eng), dept of Eng, Oglethorpe Univ, Oglethorpe Univer- 
sity, Ga 
Menaugh, John A, asst in nspr reporting and writing, Medill sch of jour, 
Northwestern Univ, Evanston, IIl 
Merrill, Harrison R, prof of jour, dept of Eng, Brigham Young Univ, Provo, 
Utah 
Miller, DeLaskie, lect on news writing and feature writing, sch of jour, St Ben- 
edict’s Coll, Atchison, Kan 
*Miller, Douglass W, asso prof of Eng and dir of pub, dept of Eng, Ohio Wes- 
leyan Univ, Delaware, Ohio 
Miller, Frederick A, lect on nspr policy, dept of jour, Univ of Notre Dame, 
Notre Dame, Ind (editor of South Bend (Ind) Tribune) 
Miller, N Barr, (prof of) pub spk and jour, dept of Eng, Knoxville Coll, 
Knoxville, Tenn 
*Milliman, Loren H, 415 W 17th St, Vancouver, Wash; until Sept, 1931, asst 
prof of jour, New York Univ, New York 
*Mitchell, Lester E, dir of pub and prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Univ of Redlands, 
Redlands, Cal 
Mitchell, Victor X, head of dept of jour, (prof of jour), Univ of Detroit, 
Detroit, Mich 
Montiegel, Fred, inst in jour and pub dir, St Mary’s Coll, St Mary’s, Kan 
Moore, Rolland B, inst in jour, dept of jour, New York Univ, New York 
Moreland, James, inst in Eng, dept of Eng, Univ of Me, Orono ,Me 
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Morelock, Thomas C, acting asso dean of sch of jour, asso prof of jour, Univ of 
Mo, Columbia, Mo 

Morgan, Howard C, asst prof of speech and Eng, dept of Eng, Earlham Coll, 
Earlham, Ind 

Morris, W E, Jr, asst prof of jour and dir of public relations, dept of Eng, 
Univ of Tulsa, Tulsa, Okla 

Morrison, Ben L, asso prof of Eng and dir of pubs, dept of Eng lang and lit, 
East Central State Teachers Coll, Ada, Okla 

*Mott, Dr Frank Luther, dir of sch of jour, prof of jour, Univ of Iowa, Iowa 
City, Iowa 

Mount, Lloyd E, asst prof of bus ad, dept of jour, Grinnell Coll, Grinnell, Iowa 

Mueller, Miss Anita R, inst in jour (part-time), Webster Coll, Webster Groves, 
Mo 

Mulder, Dr Arnold, prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Kalamazoo Coll, Kalamazoo, 
Mich 

*Murphy, Lawrence W, dir of sch of jour, prof of jour, Univ of Ill, Urbana, IIl 

*Myers, Joseph S, dir of sch of jour, prof of jour, Ohio State Univ, Columbus, 
Ohio 

*Nafziger, Ralph O, asst prof of jour, sch of jour, Univ of Wis, Madison, Wis 

Nash, Dr John Henry, lect in typography, sch of jour, Univ of Ore, Eugene, Ore 
(address, 447 Sansome St, San Francisco, Cal) 

*Nash, Vernon, visiting prof of jour, sch of jour, Univ of Mo, Columbia, Mo 
(on leave, 1932, from dept of jour, Yenching Univ, Peiping, China) 

Neiswanger, Mrs Lilian Hughes, asst prof of indus jour, dept of indus jour and 
ptg, Kan State Coll, Manhattan, Kan 

*Nelson, Albert H, asso prof of jour, dept of pubs and jour, Mich State Coll, 
East Lansing, Mich 

Nelson, David T, (prof of Eng), dept of Eng, Luther Coll, Decorah, Iowa 

Nelson, Ray D, prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Tarkio Coll, Tarkio, Mo 

*Neptune, Miss M Mae, (inst in jour), (dept of Eng), Spelman Coll, Atlanta, Ga 

Nevin, James B, lect in jour, dept of jour, Emory Univ, Emory University, Ga 

Nichols, Dr Elizabeth, prof of Eng, dept of Eng, MacMurray Coll, Jacksonville, 
Ill 

*Nixon, Raymond B, head of dept of jour, asst prof of jour, Emory Univ, Emory 
University, Ga 

Nooe, Delos E, dir of dept of jour, asso prof of jour, Texas State Coll for 
Women, Denton, Texas 

Norby, Charles H, (prof of Eng), dept of Eng, Luther Coll, Decorah, Iowa 

Norton, Miss Helen G, inst in labor jour, (dept of jour), Brookwood Labor 
Coll, Katonah, N Y 

Noyes, Miss Helen M, inst in Eng and oral expression, dept of Eng, Simmons 
Coll, Boston, Mass 

Nugent, Miss Elizabeth, (inst in) Eng, dept of Eng, Brooklyn branch eve and 
extension sessions, Hunter Coll, New York 

O’Brien, Rev Isadore, (prof of Eng), dept of Eng, St Bonaventure’s Coll, St 
Bonaventure, N Y 

O’Day, Thomas J, inst in ptg, dept of Eng, State Coll of Wash, Pullman, Wash 

*O’Dell, DeForest, head of dept of jour, prof of jour, Butler Univ, Indianapolis, 
Ind (on leave, 1931-32, with Associated Press, New York) 
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Odell, A T, (prof of Eng), dept of Eng, Furman Univ, Greenville, S C 

Ogden, Miss Ida Blanche, asst in jour, sch of jour, Louisiana State Univ, Baton 
Rouge, La 

O’Keefe, Maurice P, lect on law of press, sch of jour, St Benedict’s Coll, Atchi- 
son, Kan 

Olmsted, Ralph E, inst in Eng, asst to pres and dir of pub, dept of Eng, Evans- 
ville Coll, Evansville, Ind 

*Olson, Kenneth E, prof of jour, dept of jour, Univ of Minn, Minneapolis, Minn. 

*Osborn, Marvin G, dir of sch of jour, prof of jour, Louisiana State Univ, 
Baton Rouge, La 

Osborn, Miss Mary Elizabeth, asst prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Hood Coll, 
Frederick, Md 

*O’Sullivan, Jeremiah L, dean of coll of jour, prof of jour, Marquette Univ, 
Milwaukee, Wis 

*Outland, Miss Ethel R, head of dept of jour, prof of jour and Eng, Coe Coll, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 

Paine, Dr Paul M, lect in jour, dept of jour, Syracuse Univ, Syracuse, N Y 
(librarian, Syracuse Public Library) 

Palmer, Herbert H, asso prof of bus Eng and adv, dept of jour, Syracuse Univ, 
Syracuse, N Y 

*Parks, Mrs Elizabeth White, (prof of Eng), dept of Eng, Cornell Coll, Mount 
Vernon, Iowa 

Parten, Miss Ailese, inst in jour, dept of jour, Baylor Coll, Belton, Texas (on 
leave, 1932, in New York) 

*Patterson, Miss Helen M, asst prof of jour, sch of jour, Univ of Wis, Madison, 
Wis 

*Patterson, John C, grad student, Medill sch of jour, Northwestern Univ, 2219 
Maple Ave, Evanston, Ill; formerly inst in tech jour, dept of tech jour, 
Iowa State Coll, Ames, Iowa 

Pendleton, Dr Charles S, prof of teaching of Eng, dept of Eng, George Peabody 
Coll for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn 

Pendleton, Paul E, prof of (Eng), dept of Eng comp and rhet, Otterbein Coll, 
Westerville, Ohio 

Perkins, Miss Agnes F, prof of Eng comp, dept of Eng, Wellesley Coll, Welles- 
ley, Mass 

Perrier, Hector, (inst in jour), dept of jour, New York Univ, New York 

Perrin, Porter G, asst prof of rhet, dept of Eng, Colgate Univ, Hamilton, N Y 

*Perry, J Douglas, acting head of dept of jour, asst prof of jour, Butler Univ, 
Indianapolis, Ind 

Peterson, Miss Marian P, (inst in) Eng and jour, dept of Eng, Compton Jr 
Coll, Compton, Cal 

Pettigrew, Dr. Richard C, prof of Eng classics, dept of Eng, Catawba Coll, 
Salisbury, N C 

Phillips, Robert, (prof of jour), dept of jour, Gonzaga Univ, Spokane, Wash 

Pierce, David H, lect in jour, dept of jour, Cleveland Coll, Western Reserve 
Univ, Cleveland, Ohio 


*Piercy, Joseph W, head of dept of jour, prof of jour, Ind Univ, Bloomington, 
Ind 
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*Pike, Lawrence L, inst in jour and asst ed, sch of jour, Univ of Neb, Lincoln, 
Neb 

Pinckard, Harold R, inst in jour, dept of jour, Marshall Coll, Huntington, 
W Va 

Pitkin, Walter B, prof of jour, sch of jour, Columbia Univ, New York 

Pitt, William Page, head of dept of jour, asso prof of jour, Marshall Coll, 
Huntington, W Va 

Plummer, L Niel, inst in jour, dept of jour, Univ of Ky, Lexington, Ky 

*Portmann, Victor R, asst prof of jour, dept of jour, Univ of Ky, Lexington, Ky 

Potter, George W, lect in Eng, dept of Eng, Brown Univ, Providence, R I 

*Pownall, Frederick M, asst prof of jour, univ ed, and dir of student pubs, sch 
of jour, Univ of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 

*Pray, Dr Ruth Willis, prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Okla Coll for Women, Chick- 
asha, Okla 

Price, Emmett R, ed, agr extension div, and inst in agr jour, dept of Eng, Va 
Polytechnic Inst, Blacksburg, Va 

Quillman, Thomas E, teaching asst in jour, dept of jour, Univ of Minn, Minne- 
apolis, Minn 

Rae, Arne G, asso prof of nspr management, sch of jour, Univ of Ore, Eugene, 
Ore (field manager, Oregon State Editorial Assn) 

Randolph, Jennings, dir of pub and inst in jour, Davis and Elkins Coll, Elkins, 
W Va 

*Rathbone, Henry B, chm of dept of jour, prof of practice of jour, New York 
Univ, New York 

Ray, Ernest E, asst prof of accounting, dept of jour, Ohio Univ, Athens, Ohio 

*Ray, Miss Grace E, asst prof of jour, sch of jour, Univ of Okla, Norman, Okla 

Ray, Royal H, (inst in jour), dept of jour, Ohio Univ, Athens, Ohio 

Raymond, Charles H, asso prof of journalistic studies, dept of Eng, Univ of 
Cal, Berkeley, Cal 

Rea, Dr J D, prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Miami Univ, Oxford, Ohio 

Reck, S H, extension serv ed and inst in jour, dept of ptg and rural jour, S D 
State Coll, Brookings, S D 

*Reck, W Emerson, asst prof of jour and dir of pub, Midland Coll, Fremont, 


Neb 

*Reddick, DeWitt C, adjunct prof of jour, dept of jour, Univ of Texas, Austin, 
Texas 

*Reed, Dr Perley I, head of dept of jour, prof of jour, W Va Univ, Morgan- 
town, W Va 


Rehor, Charles F, inst in Eng and jour, dept of jour, Cleveland Coll, Western 
Reserve Univ, Cleveland, Ohio 

Richter, Elton, prof of law, dept of jour, Univ of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind 

*Ridings, J Willard, head of dept of jour, prof of jour, Texas Christian Univ, 
Fort Worth, Texas 

*Riegel, Oscar W, acting dir of Lee sch of jour, asst prof of jour, Washington 
and Lee Univ, Lexington, Va 

Riggs, Jeptha, prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Southeast Mo State Teachers Coll, 
Cape Girardeau, Mo 

Rigler, Frank C, inst in jour, dept of jour, Texas State Coll for Women, 
Denton, Texas 
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Rinehart, George R, inst in jour, dept of jour, W Va Univ, Morgantown, W Va 

Ritchie, R H, prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Ottawa Univ, Ottawa, Kan 

Roberts, Emmett E, prof of comp and oral Eng, dept of Eng, Bethany Coll, 
Bethany, W Va 

Robertson, Miss Dora, (prof of Eng), dept of Eng, Kan State Teachers Coll, 
Pittsburg, Kan 

Robinson, Dr Edna M, prof of Eng lit, dept of Eng lang and lit, Valparaiso 
Univ, Valparaiso, Ind 

Robinson, Dr L E, (prof of Eng), dept of Eng, Monmouth Coll, Monmouth, II 

*Rogers, Charles E, head of dept of indus jour and ptg, prof of indus jour, Kan 
State Coll, Manhattan, Kan (on leave, 1931-32, as visiting prof of jour, 
div of jour, Stanford Univ, Stanford University, Cal) 

Rogers, Ernest, lect in jour, dept of jour, Emory Univ, Emory University, Ga 

Rollins, Miss Mabel, asso in jour, sch of jour, Columbia Univ, New York 

Rooker, Henry G, asst prof of Eng lang and lit, dept of Eng lang and lit, 
Phillips Univ, Enid, Okla 

Rose, Isabel L, (inst in Eng), dept of Eng, N M State Teachers Coll, Silver 
City, NM 

Rothermel, John F, inst in jour, dept of Eng, Howard Coll, Birmingham, Ala 

Routh, Dr James, dean, (prof of Eng), dept of Eng, Oglethorpe Univ, Ogle- 
thorpe University, Ga 

*Ruby, Emery H, acting head of dept of jour, asso prof of jour, Drake Univ, 
Des Moines, Iowa 

Rukeyser, Merryle S, asso in jour, sch of jour, Columbia Univ, New York 

Russell, Dr Frederic A, prof of bus org and operation, sch of jour, Univ of III, 
Urbana, Ill 

Sagmaster, Joseph S, lect on bus jour, (dept of jour), Univ of Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

*Sanders, Charles L, asso in jour, sch of jour, Univ of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 

Sanford, Dr Steadman V, head of Henry W Grady sch of jour, prof of Eng 
and jour, Univ of Ga, Athens, Ga 

*Scammell, John C, prof of Eng and jour, dept of jour, Boston Univ, Boston, 
Mass 

Schleck, Florian, inst in Eng, dept of jour, Coll of St Thomas, St Paul, Minn 

Schooley, Frank E, asst in jour and asst to dir of pub, sch of jour, Univ of IIl, 
Urbana, IIl 

Schreiber, George T, supervisor in nspr reporting and writing, Medill sch of 
jour, Northwestern Univ, Evanston, III 

Schultz, Dr William E, prof of Eng lit, dept of Eng, Culver-Stockton Coll, 
Canton, Mo 

Schwinn, Rev Dr Bonaventure, dean of sch of theol, dir of sch of jour, prof of 
dogmatic theol and sacred scripture, St Benedict’s Coll, Atchison, Kan 

Schwinn, Rev Dr Leonard, lect on ethics of jour, sch of jour, St Benedict’s Coll, 
Atchison, Kan 

Scudder, Harold H, prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Univ of N H, Durham, N H 

Sessions, Robert E, inst in jour, dept of jour, Univ of Ala, University, Ala 

Sexton, Miss Ethelyn, prof of Eng and dramatics, dept of jour, Defiance Coll, 
Defiance, Ohio 
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*Shaaber, Dr Matthias A, inst in Eng, dept of Eng, Univ of Pa, Philadelphia, Pa 
*Sharp, Eugene W, asso prof of jour, sch of jour, Univ of Mo, Columbia, Mo 
Shaw, John H, inst in jour, dir of pubs and ed of pubs, dept of Eng, Colo State 
Teachers Coll, Greeley, Colo 
Shedd, Fred Fuller, lect in jour, dept of jour, Pa State Coll, State College, Pa 
(editor, Philadelphia (Pa) Evening Bulletin) 
Sheehan, Paul V (prof of Eng), dept of Eng, Fresno State Teachers Coll, 
Fresno, Cal 
Sheen, Edwin D, inst in Eng, dept of Eng, Howard Univ, Washington, D C 
Sheffield, Carleton A, inst in Eng, dept of Eng, Occidental Coll, Los Angeles, 
Cal 
Shideler, Fred M, asst prof of jour, dept of jour, Ore State Coll Agr Coll, 
Corvallis, Ore 
Shively, John, asst inst in jour, dept of jour, Univ of Kan, Lawrence, Kan 
Shoemaker, Miss Elsie, asso in Eng, dept of Eng, Southwestern State Teachers 
Coll, Weatherford, Okla 
*Siebert, Dr Fredrick S, asst prof of jour, sch of jour, Univ of Ill, Urbana, IIl 
Sigl, Alphonse, (prof of) Eng, dept of Eng, Nazareth Coll, Rochester, N Y 
*Simmons, George E, head of dept of jour, asst prof of jour, Tulane Univ, New 
Orleans, La 
Simmons, John O, acting head of dept of jour, asso prof of jour, Syracuse Univ, 
Syracuse, N Y 
Simpson, Stephen G, (prof of Eng), dept of Eng, Muhlenberg Coll, Allentown, 
Pa 
Sims, Harris G, inst in jour, dept of jour, Southern Coll, Lakeland, Fla 
Skinner, George A, lab asst in jour, Lee sch of jour, Washington and Lee Univ, 
Lexington, Va 
*Slaughter, William R, lect in jour, Medill sch of jour, Northwestern Univ, 
Evanston, III 
Slemons, Miss Agnes, asst prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Northeast Mo State Teach- 
ers Coll, Kirksville, Mo 
Smart, Dr Walter K, prof of Eng, Medill sch of jour, Northwestern Univ, 
Evanston, II 
Smiley, William F, inst in jour (part-time), dept of jour, Ohio Univ, Athens, 
Ohio (copy editor, Athens Messenger) 
Smith, A Clarence, grad asst in jour, sch of jour, Univ of Okla, Norman, Okla 
*Smith, Everett W, executive of div of jour and dir of pub, prof of jour, Stan- 
ford Univ, Stanford University, Cal. 
Smith, Miss Gladys E, inst in Eng, jour, lit, ancient lang, dept of jour, Crescent 
Coll, Eureka Springs, Ark 
Smith, Herbert W, lect in adv, dept of jour, Southern Methodist Univ, Dallas, 
Texas 
Solve, Dr Melvin T, asso prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Univ of Ariz, Tucson, Ariz 
Sommer, Dr Frank H, prof of law, dept of jour, New York Univ, New York 
Spencer, Dr Carlton E, prof of law of press, sch of jour, Univ of Ore, Eugene, 
Ore 


Spencer, Herman W, prof of rhet and jour, dept of Eng, Alma Coll, Alma, Mich 
Spohn, Dr. George W, prof of Eng, dept of Eng, St Olaf Coll, Northfield, Minn 
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Stanley, Allison F, lect on bus jour, (dept of jour), University of Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

*Starbuck, Miss Kathryn H, sec of coll, dir of pub, prof of law, dept of Eng, 
Skidmore Coll, Saratoga Springs, N Y 

*Stegman, Henry M, asst prof of jour, dept of Eng, Battle Creek Coll, Battle 
Creek, Mich 

Stemmons, Walter, coll ed, dept of Eng, Conn Agr Coll, Storrs, Conn 

Stempel, Guido H, prof of comparative philology, (inst in writing on musical 
topics), dept of jour, Ind Univ, Bloomington, Ind 

Stephenson, Rev Francis D, dir of dept of Eng, prof of Eng and pub spk, Regis 
Coll, Denver, Colo 

*Steward, Thomas E, asst prof of jour, dir of univ news bureau, dept of jour, 
Univ of Minn, Minneapolis, Minn 

Stewart, Charles D, (asst in jour), dept of jour, Univ of Mich, Ann Arbor, 
Mich 

Stewart, Miss Ruth, (asst in jour), sch of jour, Univ of Wash, Seattle, Wash 

*Stone, Arthur L, dean of sch of jour, prof of jour, State Univ of Mont, Mis- 
soula, Mont 

Stout, Dr Agnes, (prof of Eng), dept of Eng, Queens-Chicora Coll, Charlotte, 
NC 

*Stout, Mrs Velma Critz, inst in jour, sch of jour, Univ of Iowa, Iowa City, 
Iowa (on leave, 1931-32, 253 W 70th St, New York) 

Stout, Dr Wilbur, prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Ky Wesleyan Coll, Winchester, Ky 

Strimple, Earl E, inst in jour and dir of news serv, dept of jour, Fort Hays 
Kan State Coll, Hays, Kan 

Stroven, Carl G, inst in Eng, dept of Eng, University of Hawaii, Honolulu, T H 

Sullivan, Miss Margaret M, (inst in) secondary education, summer session, 
1932, Columbia Univ, New York 

*Sumner, William A, asso prof of agr jour, dept of agr jour, Univ of Wis, 
Madison, Wis 

*Susott, Arthur W, (telegraph ed, South Bend (Ind) News-Times; until 1931, 
asst prof of jour, dept of jour, Ohio Univ, Athens, Ohio) 

Swain, Philip W, asso in jour, sch of jour, Columbia Univ, New York 

Takkenberg, Rev Henry G, (prof of Eng), dept of Eng, St Ambrose Coll, 
Davenport, Iowa 

Taylor, Miss Estella Ruth, asso prof of Eng and jour, dept (of Eng), Northern 
Ill State Teachers Coll, DeKalb, III 

Taylor, Howard B, (asst in jour), dept of jour, Washburn Coll, Topeka, Kan 

Taylor, William D, Jr, asst prof of Eng and jour, dept of Eng, Ariz State 
Teachers Coll, Tempe, Ariz 

Thacher, W F G, prof of Eng and adv, sch of jour, Univ of Ore, Eugene, Ore 

Thackrey, Russell I, inst in indus jour, dept of indus jour and ptg, Kan State 
Coll, Manhattan, Kan 

*Thalheimer, Joseph A, inst in jour, dept of jour, Univ of Ark, Fayetteville, Ark 

*Theiss, Dr Lewis E, prof of jour, dept of Eng, Bucknell Univ, Lewisburg, Pa 

*Thompson, Paul J, chm of dept of jour, prof of jour, Univ of Texas, Austin, 
Texas 


Tierney, Paul A, inst in jour, dept of jour, New York Univ, New York 
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Tingle, Miss Lilian E, head of dept of household arts and prof of home eco- 
nomics jour, sch of jour, Univ of Ore, Eugene, Ore 
Tonsing, Evan, lect on nspr management, sch of jour, St Benedict’s Coll, 
Atchison, Kan (adv mgr, Atchison Daily Globe) 
Townsend, Glen R, inst in jour, dept of Eng, Ripon Coll, Ripon, Wis 
Townsley, J Boyd, lect in jour, dept of jour, Univ of S D, Vermilion, S D 
Trader, John L, inst in jour, dept of Eng, Mount Union Coll, Alliance, Ohio 
*Trotzig, Elmer G, head of dept of jour, asst prof of jour, Univ of S D, Ver- 
milion, § D 
*Trout, Clement E, prof of jour, ed and head of dept of pubs, experiment station 
ed, dept of jour, Okla A and M Coll, Stillwater, Okla 
Tucker, Capt E W, (prof of) bus Eng and jour, dept of coll courses in com- 
merce, Kemper Military Sch, Boonville, Mo 
Turnbull, George S, prof of jour, sch of jour, Univ of Ore, Eugene, Ore 
Underwood, Mrs Julia C, (prof of Eng), dept of Eng, Lindenwood Coll, St 
Charles, Mo 
Vance, Earl L, asst prof of Eng and jour, dept of Eng, Fla State Coll for 
Women, Tallahassee, Fla 
Vance, Ulysses, inst in jour, dept of Eng, Univ of Akron, Akron, Ohio 
Vander Heiden, Frank L, inst in jour, coll of jour, Marquette Univ, Milwau- 
kee, Wis 
Vold, Lauriz, prof of law, sch of jour, Univ of Neb, Lincoln, Neb 
*Waldrop, A Gayle, asso prof of jour, dept of jour, Univ of Colo, Boulder, Colo 
Walker, Miss Alta J, (prof of Eng), dept of Eng, Hamline Univ, St Paul, Minn 
*Walker, Gayle C, dir of sch of jour, asso prof of jour, Univ of Neb, Lincoln, 
Neb 
Walker, Miss Margaret L, inst in jour, (dept of Eng), Hastings Coll, Hastings, 
Neb 
Walter, Paul, Jr, ed of pubs and dir of pub, dept of Eng, Univ of N M, Albu- 
querque, N M 
Warner, J H, prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Tusculum Coll, Greeneville, Tenn 
Warrick, Mrs Lamar §, asst in contemporary thought, Medill sch of jour, North- 
western Univ, Evanston, IIl 
Watkins, Grady C, (prof of Eng), dept of Eng, Central State Teachers Coll, 
Edmond, Okla 
Watson, Elmo Scott, lect in jour, Medill sch of jour, Northwestern Univ, Evans- 
ton, Ill 
Watson, Harold F, prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Simpson Coll, Indianola, Iowa 
Watts, Dr Harvey M, lect on jour, dept of jour, Temple Univ, Philadelphia, Pa 
Waugh, Howard R, inst in agr jour, dept of agr jour, Cornell Univ, Ithaca, 
N Y 
Weimar, Miss Leora, prof of pub spk and jour, (dept of Eng), Indiana Central 
Coll, Indianapolis, Ind 
Weldin, Miss Cora, (prof of Eng), dept of Eng, Spokane Univ, Spokane, Wash 
Weniger, C E, (prof of Eng), dept of Eng, Pacific Union Coll, Angwin, Cal 
Wells, Dr John E, prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Conn Coll for Women, New 
London, Conn 
West, Miss Gladys, (inst in expression), dept of Eng, Spokane Univ, Spokane, 
Wash 





- 
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Wheeler, Miss Effie Jane, asst prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Wheaton Coll, 
Wheaton, Ill 


*Whipple, Leon R, prof of hist and prin of jour, dept of jour, New York Univ, 
New York 

Whitaker, John R, inst in jour, sch of jour, Univ of Mo, Columbia, Mo 

White, H E, prof of Eng, dept of Eng, North Central Coll, Naperville, Ill 

White, M C, (prof of Eng), dept of Eng, Millsaps Coll, Jackson, Miss 

White, Miss Rosemary, (prof of) Eng, Nazareth Coll, Rochester, N Y 

Whitlow, Sam E, inst in adv and jour, sch of bus ad, State Coll of Wash, 
Pullman, Wash 

Wiener, Max, inst in jour, dept of jour, Seth Boyden Sch of Bus, Newark, N J 

Wiggins, Thomas E, prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Eureka Coll, Eureka, Ill 

Wilcox, Clyde, inst in Eng, dept of Eng, Olivet Coll, Olivet, Mich 

Wilcox, W H, prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Muskingum Coll, New Concord, Ohio 

Wilder, Don, inst in Eng, dept of Eng lit and rhet, Denison Univ, Granville, 


Ohio 

*Wilkerson, Dr Marcus M, asso prof of jour, sch of jour, La State Univ, Baton 
Rouge, La 

Wilkin, King, lect in journalistic studies, dept of Eng, Univ of Cal, Berkeley, 
Cal 


*Will, Dr Allen Sinclair, asso prof of jour, sch of jour, Columbia Univ, New 
York, and head of dept of jour, prof of jour, Rutgers Univ, New Bruns- 
wick, N J 

Williams, Miss Clara B, dean of women and asst prof of Eng, dept of Eng, 
Ill Coll, Jacksonville, Ill 

*Williams, Dr Walter, pres, dean of the fac of jour, prof of hist and prin of jour, 
sch of jour, Univ of Mo, Columbia, Mo 

Windate, Miss Ida M, (prof of Eng), dept of Eng, Western Coll, Oxford, Ohio 

Wingate, Miss Evelyn, inst in Eng, dept of Eng, Western Md Coll, West- 
minster, Md 

Wintermute, Edwin H, inst in jour, sch of jour, Univ of Wash, Seattle, Wash 

Wise, Dr Boyd A, prof of jour and pub spk, dept of jour and pub spk, Centre 
Coll, Danville, Ky 

Withers, Everett W, inst in jour and Eng, (dept of Eng), Glenville State 
Normal Sch, Glenville, W Va 

Wolff, Mrs Marguerite H, dean of women, dept of Eng, Friends Univ, Wichita, 
Kan 

Wolfsohn, Joel D, lect in jour, Medill sch of jour, Northwestern Univ, Evans- 
ton, Ill 

*Wortman, Miss Helen Zene, dir of dept of jour, asst prof of jour, Baylor Coll, 
Belton, Texas 

*Wright, Charles A, inst in jour and fac ed of Temple News, dept of jour, 
Temple Univ, Philadelphia, Pa 

Wright, Josef F, asso prof of jour, dir of pub, sch of jour, Univ of Ill, Urbana, 
Ill 

Wright, Joseph A, prof of jour, dept of jour, Ind Univ, Bloomington, Ind 

Wylie, Ted, (inst in Eng), dept of Eng, College of the Ozarks, Clarksville, Ark 

Wynn, Willard K, asst prof of Eng, dept of Eng, N C State Coll, Raleigh, N C 

Yates, Thomas L, part-time inst in adv, Univ of N M, Albuquerque, N M 

Young, James J, prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Xavier Univ, Cincinnati, Ohio 


















OFFICIAL NOTICES 


President Frederick J. Lazell, of the American Association of Schools 
and Departments of Journalism, announces that Franklin Banner, of 
Pennsylvania State College, has accepted the appointment of Director of 
the Placement Interchange Bureau authorized at the Minneapolis con- 
vention, and William L. Mapel, of Washington and Lee University, 
has accepted a similar appointment at the head of the Lecture Bureau 
which was authorized at the same time. 





The resolution in regard to schools of journalism adopted by the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors reads as follows: 

“The American Society of Newspaper Editors regards the develop- 
ment of journalistic education of high standards and of practical appli- 
cation as one of the most important matters in the field of journalism 
and it desires to promote such development to the furthest possible ex- 
tent. The policy inaugurated by the present administration of the Soci- 
ety in the initiation of a codperative study by its representatives, together 
with the representatives of journalism and other newspaper organiza- 
tions merits our hearty approval. Therefore be it 

“RESOLVED, that the President and Board of Directors be advised to 
carry on this work by continuance of proper representation of the Society 
on the joint committee that has been created for this important study. 
Be it also 
A “RESOLVED, that the effort to obtain a comprehensive survey of the 
: whole field of education for and the practices and opportunities of jour- 
nalism by the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 
or some other competent organization, be continued as we regard such a 
b survey as a fundamental requirement for an adequate understanding of 
the problems involved. And be it further 

“RESOLVED, that a full report of the activities of the Society in this 
matter and of the results accomplished or progress made, be presented to 
the next annual meeting of the Society.” 



































Readers of the QUARTERLY are asked to give especial attention to the 
advertising in this number. The announcements of The Macmillan 
Company, Columbia University Press, and D. Appleton & Company 
are interesting and important. The advertisements of the Economy 
Advertising Company will be prepared hereafter by students of adver- 
tising at the University of Iowa. 
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D. APPLETON AND COMPANY © 


35 West 32nd St. New York © 





WE ARE AS MUCH INTERESTED 
IN YOUR ANNUAL AS YOU ARE 


Diet why high schools and callin from 
all over the country are sending us their 
annual work. For more than a quarter of © 
a century we have given our careful atten- 
tion to. college and high school annuals. 











ESTIMATES AND PLANS FOR YOUR 1933 ANNUAL 
FURNISHED ON REQUEST 


The Economy Advertising Ge. 
IOWA CITY, IOWA oe 
Publishers - Periodicals - ay axel Fine itions fae 

















